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McGurg’s — 

the  first  wholesale 
book  house  in  the  country  to  establish  and  conduct 
a  separate  department  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
special  interests  of  Public  Libraries,  Schools,  Colleges 
and  Universities.  We  specialize  in  library  service. 


A.  C.  McClurg  8c  Co. 

Library  Department 

330  East  Ohio  Street  -  Chicago 


WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS  &  SON  CO. 

Library  Binders 


Over  2,000  square  feet  are  being  added  to  the  LIBRARY  BINDERY  of  WM.  H. 
RADEMAEKERS  &  SON  CO.,  Corner  Chester  Ave.  and  Oraton  Street, 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Over  forty  years  experience,  personal  supervision,  highest  grade  of  work,  prompt 
and  efficient  service,  have  made  this  necessary. 

Books  vary  in  their  needs  of  rebinding.  Our  practical  knowledge  and  years  of 
actual  experience  havejequipped  us  for  this  work. 

We  offer  new  books  reinforced  and  rebound  in  Rademaekers 
Standard  Library  Binding.  Will  you  let  us  have  your  list  of  re¬ 
placements?  See  our  prices  first. 

We  believe  our  prices  are  lowest  for  quality  of  material  and  workmanship  we 
offer.  May  we  submit  them  to  you  ?  We  bind  2  fiction  books  as  samples  gratis. 

We  have  bound  books  for  the  Newark  Library  for  18  years. 

Your  books  are  insured  while  in  our  bindery. 
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The  Complete  Works  of 

ANATOLE  FRANCE 


The  Complete  Works  of  Anatole  France  are  published  in  a  uniform,  large 
size  (octavo)  edition,  bound  in  red  cloth,  stained  tops  with  end-papers  by- 
Beardsley  in  thirty  volumes,  Library  Edition,  each  $2.50 

Twenty  of  these  titles  are  also  ready  in  the  new  Handy  volume  size  in  the 
Master  Edition,  blue  limp  leather,  gold  stamped,  gilt  tops,  each  $2.50,  and  in 
the  Tours  Edition,  blue  cloth,  gold  lettering,  each  $1.75 

An  interesting  booklet  on  Anatole  France  will  be  sent  you  free  upon  request. 


Fiction  Leaders 

East  of  the  Setting 
Sun 

By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon  $2.00 

The  Coming  of  Amos 

By  William  J.  Locke 
$2.00 

The  Divine  Lady 

By  E.  Barrington 


$2.50 


The  Treble  Clef 

By  Edward  C.  Booth 
$2.50 

Thunder  Boy 

By  Olaf  Baker  $2.00 

Patricia  Ellen 

By  Mary  Wiltshire 

$2.00 


LAFCADIO  HEARN’S  AMERICAN  DAYS 

BY  EDWARD  LAROCQUE  TINKER 

An  intimate  picture  of  a  strange  personality,  magnificently  illustrated.  $5.00 
Limited  edition,  150  copies  on  watermarked  paper,  signed  by  the  author.  $10.00 

AN  AMERICAN  MISCELLANY 

BY  LAFCADIO  HEARN 
EDITED  BY  ALBERT  MORDELL 

A  selection  of  Hearn’s  exquisite  impressions  never  before  published  in  book 
form.  2  volumes  boxed,  $6.00 

A  GRINGO  IN  MANANA  LAND 

BY  HARRY  L.  FOSTER 

Shrewd  observations  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  done  in  the  author’s 
racy  narrative  manner.  Illustrated.  $3-00 

DOWN  THE  GRAND  CANYON 

BY  LEWIS  R.  FREEMAN 

The  magnificence  of  the  Grand  Canyon  is  pictured  by  one  who  has  explored 
every  nook.  With  beautiful  photographic  illustrations.  $3-50 

THE  MEN  WHO  MAKE  OUR  NOVELS 

BY  GEORGE  GORDON 

This  popular  book  on  novelists  and  their  work  has  been  completely  rewritten 
and  new  material  added.  Uniform  with  the  Modern  American  Writer’s 
Series.  Third  edition.  $2.50 

THE  CHILD’S  STORY  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE 

BY  RAMON  COFFMAN 

The  complete  story  of  the  development  of 
man  told  simply  and  delightfully  for  children. 

With  400  illustrations.  $3-5° 


The  Clouded  Pearl 

By  Berta  Ruck  $2.00 

GREAT  ILLUSTRATED  NOVEL  SERIES 

Every  home  and  library  should  contain  this  beautiful  series  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  fiction.  Each  volume  has  16  full -page  color  plates.  Printed 
from  clear  new  type.  Bound  in  blue  cloth  with  stained  tops  and  with  jackets 
in  full  color.  Each  $2.00. 


□  Wuthering  Heights,  by  Emily 
Bronte. 

□  Vanity  Fair,  by  Thackeray. 

□  David  Copperfield,  by  Dickens. 

□  Lorna  Doone,  by  Blackmore. 

□  The  Three  Musketeers,  Dumas. 


□  Twenty  Years  After,  by  Dumas. 

□  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth, 
by  Reade. 

□  Quentin  Durward,  by  Scott. 

□  Ivanhoe,  by  Scott. 

□  Jane  Eyre,  by  Charlotte  Bronte. 
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WHY  PAY  MORE? 

The  Nineteenth  Century  &  After,  The  Fortnightly  Review,  The  Contempo¬ 
rary  Review,  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  Edinburgh  Review,  Quarterly  Review. 
Published  and  supplied  by  the  Leonard  Scott  Publication  Company  are  the 
Original  English  Editions.  They  are  not  “Just  as  good,”  or  “The  same”  ; 
they  are  the  Original  English  Editions.  Yet  the  saving  in  cost  is  nearly  50% 
on  the  entire  list. 

Librarians  and  others  interested  in  keeping  down  their  expenses  should  spec¬ 
ify  Leonard  Scott  Editions  for  all  these  periodicals,  and  effect  a  substantial 
saving  in  money. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  COMBINATION  RATES 


Nineteenth  Century . 

. any  one . . 

U.  S. 

.  .  .$  7.00 

Canada 

$  7-35 

Contemporary  Review . 

. any  two .  .  . 

.  ..  13.50 

14.00 

Fortnightly  Review . 

. all  three .  .  . 

.  .  .  20.00 

21.00 

Blackwood’s  Magazine . 

. any  one .  . . 

,  .  .$  5.00 

$  5-oo 

Edinburgh  Review . 

. any  two .  .  . 

.  .  9.50 

9-50 

Quarterly  Review  . 

. all  three .  . . 

••  13-50 

i3-5o 

LEONARD  SCOTT  PUBLICATION  COMPANY 

249  WEST  13TH  STREET . NEW  YORK 


QUA  LITY - SER  VICE 

Washable,  Waterproof  Binding 

We  are  now  prepared  to  give  librarians  a  full  Fabrikoid  (Imi¬ 
tation  Leather)  binding,  absolutely  washable,  water  and  dirt  proof, 
and  much  more  attractive  than  any  varnished  product,  at  no  greater 
cost  than  waterproof  Library  Buckram.  No  glossy,  unsightly  sur¬ 
face.  Outwears  any  other  material. 

Send  us  one  or  two  books  for  sample  binding,  free  of  charge. 


“Samples  bound  free”  “Our  binding  outwears  the  book” 

Library  Bookbinders 

LANSING,  MICH. 
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THE  PRIVATE  LIFE 
OF  LOUIS  XV 

By  Mouffle  d’Angerville 

The  first  English  translation 
of  a  contemporary  record  re¬ 
vealing  this  monarch  and  his 
time  in  new  aspects.  Illus¬ 
trated.  $3.50. 

“It  offers  historical  knowledge, 
corrected  and  supplemented 
from  contemporary  memoirs.” 
— The  London  Times. 

MESS  ALINA 
By  Vivian  Crockett 

The  life  story  of  the  noted 
Roman  Empress.  With  ap¬ 
pended  translations  from  Ju¬ 
venal,  Suetonius  and  tother 
sources.  Frontispiece.  $3.00. 

“This  book  is  executed  with 
an  artistic  reticence  and  deco¬ 
rative  use  of  its  sumptuous 
material  which  makes  reading 
pleasant.” — London  Times. 

IMAGINARY  LIVES 
By  Marcel  Schwob 

A  modern  French  classic.  A 
new  method  in  bi’ography — im¬ 
pressions  of  strange  characters 
from  history.  $2.50. 

“We  have  been  enchanted  by 
no  such  historical  wizardry 
since  we  read  Gobineau’s 
‘Renaissance’  and  Merejkow- 
ski’s  ‘Leonardo’.”  —  William 
Rose  Benet  in  The  Saturday 
Review  tof  Literature. 


CONVERSATIONS 
IN  EBURY  STREET 

By  George  Moore 

Intimate,  informal  conversa¬ 
tions  on  letters,  life  and  art. 
The  first  volume  for  general 
circulation  that  Mr.  Moore 
has  given  us  in  years.  $2.50. 


131 

TWO  NEW  BOOKS 

BY  DR.  SIGMUND 
FREUD 

Important  additions  to  your 
Science  shelves  ase  BEYOND 
THE  PLEASURE  PRINCI¬ 
PLE  ($i„5o),  an  investigation 
into  human  consciousness  of 
death,  and  GROUP  PSY¬ 
CHOLOGY  AND  THE 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EGO 
($2.00),  an  application  of  psy¬ 
choanalysis  to  the  study  of 
crowd  psychology. 


PRIMITIVE 

RELIGION 

By  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Lowie 

In  the  field  of  Anthropology 
Dr.  Lowie’s  “Primitive  So¬ 
ciety”  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  valued  and  authorita¬ 
tive  standard  volumes.  His 
new  book  is  a  companion 
volume.  $3.50. 

THE  INHERITANCE 
OF  ACQUIRED 
CHARACTERISTICS 

By  Dr.  Paul  Kammerer 

By  his  laboratory  experiments 
in  which  certain  blind  animals, 
exposed  to  light,  developed  or¬ 
gans  of  sight,  Dr.  Paul  Kam¬ 
merer  has  given  practical  proof 
of  the  validity  of  Evolution. 
His  book  is  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  for  it  points  new 
roads  for  social  control,  child 
training,  education,  etc.  Illus¬ 
trated,  and  documented.  $4.50. 


iZl 

THE  NEW  SPOON 
RIVER 

By  Edgar  Lee  Masters 

Industry  and  the  infiltration  of 
alien  stocks  have  changed 
Spoon  River.  It  is  the  new 
Spoon  River  which  Mr.  Mas¬ 
ters  now  treats  of  in  his  sec¬ 
ond  collection  of  revealing 
epitaphs.  $2.50. 

THE  COLLECTED 
WORKS  OF 
EUGENE  O’NEILL 

This  is  the  first  collected  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  America’s 
greatest  dramatist.  Includes 
Desire  Under  the  Elms,  a  new 
play  not  published  before,  2 
volumes;  limited,  auttographed 
edition.  $12.50. 

STICKS  AND 
STONES 

By  Lewis  Mumford 

The  author  of  that  remarkable 
book,  “The  Story  of  Utopias,” 
brilliantly  interprets/  our  life 
in  terms  of  our  architecture. 
$2.50. 

THE  ANTHOLOGY 
OF  PURE  POETRY 

Edited  by 

George  Moore 

An  informative  and  spirited 
long  introduction  marks  this 
anthology  which  chooses  those 
poems  in  our  language  which 
are  most  purely  objective  in 
content  and  manner. 


300 

9/54 

THE  STORY  OF 
MANKIND 

[NEWBERY  MEDAL 
EDITION) 

By  Hendrik  Willem 
Van  Loon 

The  new  edition  is  identical  in 
every  respect  with  the  former 
edition.  Its  new  price,  $2.50, 
will  allow  librarians  to  put 
more  copies  into  circulation 
and  to  supply  it  to  more  de¬ 
partments, 

THE  COMMON 
SENSE  OF  MUSIC 

By  Sigmund  Spaeth 

Undoubtedly  the  best  popu¬ 
lar  work  on  musical  apprecia- 
:ion  now  available.  Dr.  Spaeth 
|  is  a  nationally  known  lecturer 
1  and  conducts  a  course  in  New 
I  York  University.  $2.00. 

AMONG  THE 
BRAHMINS  AND 
PARIAHS 

By  J.  H.  Sauter 

British  critics  pronounce  this 
work  by  a  German  the  best 
recent  book  on  India  produced 
in  years.  $3.50. 

GRECIAN  ITALY  | 

By  Henry  James 
Forman 

The  Italy  Mr.  Henry  James 
Forman,  the  noted  novelist, 
writer  about,  is  the  corner  an¬ 
ciently  known  as  Magna  Gra¬ 
cia,  and  off  the  Tourist  Main 
Street,  although  it  is  one  of  the 
mSost  beautiful  and  romantic 
places  in  the  world.  Illus¬ 
trated  in  color  and  tone.  $4.50. 
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ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

FROM  ONE  SOURCE 

1 .  All  orders  are  filled  quickly,  intelligently  3.  Our  SERVICE  is  second  to  none. 

and  accurately.  4  English  books  are  supplied  as  easily 

2.  Back  orders  are  carefully  followed  up.  as  American. 

A  SATISFIED  LIBRARIAN  *  WRITES: 

We  wish  to  express  our  great  appreciation  of  the  excellent  service  which  you  are  giving 
us.  The  promptness  with  which  we  have  been  able  to  get  books  to  our  public,  especially  thosf 
requested  for  purchase,  is  entirely  due  to  the  good  service  which  you  have  been  giving  us. 

*  Name  upon  request. 

Inquire  about  our  simple  order  system 


Library  Department 


Putnams 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Just  West  of  5th  Avenue 


CHIVERS  BOOKBINDING  COMPANY 

is  prepared  to  rebind  and  supply  books  in  the  new  binding  material 

Washable  Finish  Holliston  Library  Buckram 
W ater-Proof ,  Sanitary  Scratch-Proof,  Antiseptic 

A  book  bound  in  this  new  fabric  cannot  be  affected  by  rain,  dust,  or  sticky  fingers. 
It  can  be  sponged  clean  without  injury  to  the  bright  attractive  colors.  It  wears  well  and 
is  odorless.  Because  of  its  antiseptic  and  durable  qualities  it  is  an  ideal  binding  for  children’s 
books. 

FOR  TESTING  PURPOSES 

We  invite  librarians  to  send  us  a  book  to  be  bound  in  WASHABLE  FINISH  HOL¬ 
LISTON  LIBRARY  BUCKRAM,  without  cost  to  the  Library. 

Price  Lists  of  new  juveniles  and  replacements  on  request. 


CHIVERS  BOOKBINDING  COMPANY 

911-913  Atlantic  Avenue  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  RADIO  AND  OTHER  BOOKS 


HENLEY’S  WORKABLE  RADIO  RECEIVERS 

An  Authoritative  Book  on  Practical  Receiving  Sets  of  Modern  Design  with  Complete  and  Explicit 

Directions  for  Building  Them 

THIS,  new  book  contains  complete  and  detailed  descriptions  of  many  types  of  receivers 
which,  by  long  experience,  have  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  from  the  viewpoints  of 
selectivity,  sensitivity,  convenience  and  economy  of  operation,  dependability  and  quality  of 
reproduction.  It  gives  in  greatest  detail  circuit  and  wiring  diagrams,  panel  and  baseboard  layouts  and 
drilling  templates,  so  that  any  amateur  may  build  a  successful  receiver  from  the  directions  given. 

In  order  to  help. the  Workable  Radio  Set  builder,  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  conventional 
symbols  used  in  hooking  up  a  set,  most  of  the  receiving  sets  are  illustrated  by  complete  full  page  dia- 
granmtic  drawings,  showing  just  where  to  attach  the  wires,  location  of  condensers,  rheostats,  transform¬ 
ers,  vacuum  tubes,  plugs,  jacks,  etc.  216  Pages.  106  Diagrams  and  Illustrations  Specially  Made  for 
^is  Book.  _  Price  $1.00 

HENLEY’S  222  RADIO  CIRCUIT  DESIGNS 

A  Complete  and  Up-to-date  Collection  of  Modern  Receiving  and  Transmitting  Hook  Ups 

This  new  book  treats  the  subject  in  an  entirely  different  and  novel  way,  as  it  is  the  only  book  that 
illustrates  the  complete  eelctrical  design  of  the  circuits,  showing  the  electrical  values  of  inductances, 
capacities  and  resistances,  with  the  name  of  each  el  ement  on  the  diagram  of  the  circuit. 

It  surpasses  all  other  books  in  the  scope  of  its  subject  matter,  in  the  simplicity  and  novelty  of 
presentation,  and  in  thoroughness  of  detail.  271  Pages,  284  Diagrams.  Price  $1.00 


HENLEY’S  POPULAR  RADIO  PATTERNS 

For  Building  Standard  Radio  Seta  in  Your  Own  Home 

Designs,  Text  and  Patterns  by  W.  R.  CLENDINNING,  Ph.B. 

Consisting  of  five  pattern  books  (each  book  being  sold  separately),  and  each  covering  standard 
receivers  as  follows : 

Book  1— THE  AMBASSADOR.  Price  75c.  Book  2— THE  NEUTRODYNE.  Price  75c. 

Book  3— THE  SUPER-HETERODYNE.  Price  $r.oo. 

Book  4— THE  REFLEX.  Book  5— THE  SUPERDYNE. 


STANDARD  ELECTRICAL  DICTIONARY 

By  Prof,  T.  O’Conor  Sdoane,  with  additions  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Watson.  Just  issued  an  entirely  new  edition  brought  up  to 
date  and  greatly  enlarged,  including  a  dictionary  of  Radio  terms — as  a  reference  book  this  work  is  beyond  comparison, 
as  it  contains  over  790  pages,  nearly  500  illustrations,  and  definitions  of  about  8,000  distinct  .words,  terms  and  phrases. 
The  definitions  are  terse  and  concise  and  include  every  term  used  in,  electrical  science.  The  definitions  are  well  worded,  and 
so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  non-technical  reader.  The  general  plan  is  to  give  an  exact,  concise  definition,  and 
then  amplify  and  explain  in  a  more  (popular  way.  Synonyms  are  also  given,  and  references  to  other  words  and  phrases 
are  made.  This  work  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  all  in  any  way  interested  in  electrical  and  Radio  science.  New 
enlarged  edition.  790  pages.  497  illustrations.  Price  $5.00 


HENLEY’S  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  RECIPES.  FORMULAS  AND 
PROCESSES 

Edited  by  Gardner  D.  Hiscox.  New  revised  edition  just  off  the  press,  including  a  new  illustrated  chapter  on  Useful 
Workshop  and  Laboratory  Methods.  This  book  of  800  pages  is  the  most  complete  book  of  recipes  ever  published,  giving 
thousands  of  recipes  for  the!  manufacture  of  valuable  articles  for  every-day  use.  Hints,  helps,  practical  ideas  and  secret 
processes  are  revealed  within  its  pages.  It  covers  every  branch  of  the  useful  arts  and  tells  thousands  of  ways  of 
making  moneyl  and  is  just  the!  book  everyone  should  have  at  his  command.  The  pages  are  filled  with  matters  of  intense 
interest  and  immeasurable  practical  value  to  the  photographer,  the  perfumer,  the  painter,  the  manufacturer  of  glues,  pastes, 
cements  and  mucilages,  the  physician,  the  druggist,  the  electrician,  the  dentist,  the  engineer,  the  fonudryman,  the  machinist, 
the  potter,  the  tannery  the  confectioner,  the  chiropodist,  the  manufacturer  of  chemical  novelties  and  toilet  preparations, 
the  dyer,  the  electroplater,  the  enameler,  the  engraver,  the  glass  worker,  the  gold-beater,  the  watchmaker,  the  jeweler, 
the  ink  manufacturer,  the  optician,  the  farmer,  the  dairyman,  the  paper  maker,  the  metal  worker,  the  soap  maker  and!  the 
technologist  in  general.  A  book  to  which  you  may  turn  with  confidence  that  you  will  find  what  you  are  looking  for.  A 
mine  of  information  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  Contains  an  immense  number  of  formulas  that  everyone  ought  to  have 
that  are  not  found  in  any  other  work.  New  edition.  807  octavo  pages.  Cloth  binding.  Price  $4.00 


Published  and  For  Sale  by 

THE  NORMAN  W.  HENLEY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

2  WEST  45th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


Twice-a-month 
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Why  Is  Not  The  Book 
of  Knowledge  Alpha¬ 
betically  Arranged? 

Because  it  better  serves  children  by  attracting  them  independently  of 
reference  needs.  No  matter  where  they  open  a  volume  of  The  Book 
of  Knowledge,  their  interest  is  aroused  and  they  are  led  on  from  one 
subject  to  another.  Children  like  it  because  they  feel  at  home  with  it. 
Indeed,  it  grew  originally  out  of  the  need  for  answering  children’s 
own  questions,  devotedly  collected  for  the  purpose  in  the  words  of  the 
children  who  asked  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  book  serves  refer¬ 
ence  demands  by  means  of  the  exhaustive  new  Index  prepared  for 
library  use  by  an  experienced  librarian  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  library  schools. 


WASHABLE  FINISH 


Holliston  Library  Buckram 

The  acknowledged  standard  library  binding  with  all  its  superior 
qualities  with  a  special  finish  making  it  waterproof  and  scratchproof 
— this  fabric  meets  the  long  felt  need  for  a  waterproof  material  for 
library  binding. 

Ask  your  binder  for  sample  bindings — if,  by  chance,  he  cannot 
furnish  them,  write  us  direct,  giving  his  name,  so  that  we  may  furnish 
him  with  samples. 


HollistonMills,  inc. 

Norwood.  Mass 
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MANAGERIAL 

ACCOUNTING 

BY  J.  0.  McKINSEY,  C.  P.  A. 

Accounting  presented  from  the  managerial 
point  of  view  is  new.  This  is  the  first  book 
so  to  approach  the  subject.  Motivated  by 
the  idea  that  the  business  man  needs  a 
basic  knowledge  of  accounting,  it  treats 
the  subject  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as 
an  important  means  in  the  solution  of  the 
business  problems  of  administration,  sales, 
purchasing,  traffic,  and  production.  Mr. 
McKinsey  has  worked  out  a  book  that  is 
as  valuable  for  the  prospective  manager 
as  for  the  prospective  accountant. 

$4.00,  postpaid  $4.15 


A  MANUAL  of  STYLE 

Completely  Revised  Edition. 

For  eighteen  years  the  staff  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press  has  been  guided 
in  the  preparation  of  well  made  books  by 
its  own  Manual  of  Style.  During  this  time 
hundreds  of  writers,  editors,  proof  readers, 
printers,  and  advertisers  have  bought  this 
volume  to  guide  them  in  their  own  prepar¬ 
ation  of  manuscripts  for  the  printer.  This 
Fall  a  new  edition  (the  eighth)  is  offered 
to  the  public  with  additional  suggestions 
and  a  greatly  expanded  collecton  of  speci¬ 
men  types,  borders,  and  designs.  The  prac¬ 
tical  features  of  this  manual  make  it  the 
most  important  book  of  its  kind  recently 
published. 

$2.00,  postpaid  $2.10 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO  PRESS 

5956  Ellis  Avenue  :  -  :  Chicago,  Illinois 


An  Elixir  of  Youth 


Little  more  than  a  year  old,  the  “Toronto  Method”  of  book  repairing 
is  already  proving  its  worth  in  hundreds  of  libraries,  large  and  small.  These 
libraries  find  that  it  saves  both  time  and  money  and  that  it  combines  sim¬ 
plicity  with  lasting  results. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  describing  how  to  repair  books  by  the 
“Toronto  Method”  will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 


GAYLORD  BROTHERS 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


More  Than  A  Supply  House,— 
A  Library  Service  Institution. 
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Library  Book  Outlook 

J 


The  outstanding  new  book  of  recent  publica¬ 
tion  is  undoubtedly  ‘Mark  Twain’s  Autobiog¬ 
raphy’  (2  v.,  Harper,  $10),  altho  there  seems  to 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
new  light  it  throws  on  the  author  and  his  works. 

New  fiction-titles  range  from  John  Gals¬ 
worthy’s  ‘The  White  Monkey’  (Scribner,  $2), 
which  continues  the  Forsyte  saga;  Hugh  Wal¬ 
pole’s  ‘The  Old  Ladies’  (Doran,  $2),  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  familiar  Polchester;  Joseph  C. 
Lincoln’s  ‘Rugged  Water’  (Appleton,  $2),  a 
typical  Lincoln  story  of  Cape  Cod  life-savers; 
and  D.  H.  Lawrence’s  ‘The  Boy  in  the  Bush’ 
(Seltzer,  $2.50),  a  new  Australian  story,  the 
acceptability  of  which  each  library  must  decide 
for  itself;  thru  Rafael  Sabatini’s  ‘Saint  Martin’s 
Summer’  (Houghton-Mifflin,  $2),  a  story  of  old- 
time  France;  Gilbert  Cannan’s  ‘The  Llouse  of 
Prophecy’  (Seltzer,  $2),  a  novel  of  post-war 
England  in  continuation  of  ‘Sembal’ ;  W.  E. 
Woodward’s  ‘Lottery’  (Harper,  $2),  presumably 
in  the  same  strain  as  ‘Bunk’ ;  and  Homer  Croy’s 
‘R.  F.  D.  No.  3’  (Harper,  $2),  likewise  presum¬ 
ably  in  the  ‘West  of  the  Water-Tower’  vein;  to 
Harry  Leon  Wilson’s  ‘Professor,  How  Could 
You!’  (Cosmopolitan  Book  Corp.,  $2),  humor¬ 
ously  typical  of  the  author,  and  Carolyn  Wells’s 
‘Prillilgirl’  (Lippincott,  $2),  a  new  Fleming  Stone 
detective  story. 

‘Thomas  the  Lambkin,  Gentleman  of  Fortune,’ 
by  Claude  Farrere  (Dutton,  $2),  is  a  loudly- 
heralded  French  adventure-story  which  seems  to 
be  meeting  with  favor  among  the  reviewers. 

Travel -books  are  again  strongly  to  the  fore, 
with  Dorothy  Dix’s  ‘My  Trip  Around  the  World’ 
(910,  Penn  Pub.  Co.,  $4),  giving  her  impressions 
gained  as  a  newspaper  woman;  Frank  G.  Car¬ 
penter’s  ‘Lands  of  the  Andes  and  the  Desert’  (918, 
Doubleday-Page,  $4),  covering  Colombia,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  in  his  World  Travels 
series;  Vernon  Quinn’s  ‘Beautiful  Mexico’  (917.2, 
Stokes,  $4),  a  splendid  illustrated  work  similar 
to  his  ‘Beautiful  America’;  Helen  W.  Hender¬ 
son’s  ‘A  Loiterer  in  London’  (914.21,  Doran,  $5), 
continuing  the  design  of  her  previous  volumes  on 
New  York  and  Paris;  ‘Czechoslovakia:  a  Survey 
of  Economic  and  Social  Conditions,’  edited  by 
Josef  Gruber  (914.37,  Macmillan,  $2),  with  con¬ 
tributions  by  a  number  of  authorities;  ‘Cannes 
and  the  Hills,’  by  Rene  Juta  (914.4.  Small-May- 
nard,  $6),  with  eight  pictures  in  color  by  Jan 
Juta;  ‘Greater  France  in  Africa,’  by  William* M. 
Sloane  (916.1,  Scribner,  $3),  based  on  a  recent 
official  visit  to  Morocco  and  Algiers;  ‘Across  the 
Sahara  by  Motor-Car,  from  Touggourt  to  Tim- 
buctoo,’  by  Georges  M.  Haardt  (916.6,  Appleton, 
$3.50),  a  notable  exploit,  with  some  illustrations 
by  Boutet  de  Monvel ;  ‘Egypt,’  by  Harry  IT.  Pow¬ 
ers  (916.2,  Macmillan,  $2),  in  the  University 
Travel  Series,  recently  inaugurated;  ‘Arabs  in 
Tent  and  Town,’  by  Ada  M.  Goodrich-Freer 
(915.6,  Putnam,  $6.50),  an  intimate  account  of 


family  life,  as  also  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
Syria;  also  ‘The  Arab  at  Home,’  by  Paul  W. 
Harrison  (915.6,  Crowell,  $3.50),  a  physician’s 
observations,  based  on  fourteen  years  of  mission 
work;  and  ‘Among  the  Brahmins  and  Pariahs,’ 
by  J.  A.  Sauter  (915.4,  Boni  and  Liveright,  $3), 
pictures  of  Indian  life  as  seen  by  a  German  who 
dwelt  intimately  among  the  natives. 

Biographical  works,  other  than  the  Twain 
book,  include  the  ‘Napoleon’  of  Elie  Faure 
(Knopf,  $3),  eulogistic,  and  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  Wellsian  estimate;  ‘Bare  Souls,’  by 
Gamaliel  Bradford  (Harper,  $3.50),  presenting 
certain  English  and  French  writers  in  character¬ 
istic  fashion;  ‘Conflicts  with  Oblivion,’  by  Wil¬ 
bur  C.  Abbott  (Yale,  $4),  studies  of  Pepys,  Dis¬ 
raeli,  Cromwell,  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  others; 
‘Eugene  Field’s  Creative  Years,’  by  Charles  H. 
Dennis  (Doubleday-Page,  $4),  written  by  a  close 
friend  of  the  poet;  ‘Clyde  Fitch  and  His  Letters,’ 
by  Montrose  J.  Moses  (Little-Brown,  $4)  ; 
‘Barrett  Wendell  and  His  Letters,’  by  M.  A. 
De  Wolfe  Howe  (Atlantic  Monthly  Press, 
$4.50)  ;  ‘Letters  from  Theodore  Roosevelt  to 
Anna  Roosevelt  Cowles’  (Scribner,  $2.50),  cov¬ 
ering  a  long  period,  from  1870  to  1918;  and 
‘Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,’  by  Francis  L.  Wellman 
(Macmillan,  $4),  reminiscences  of  thirty  years 
at  the  American  bar. 

History  and  Sociology  offer  ‘History  of  the 
American  Frontier,  1763-1893,’  by  Frederic  L. 
Paxson  (973,  Houghton-Mifflin,  $6)  ;  ‘Social  Life 
in  Stuart  England,’  by  Mary  Coate  (942,  Apple- 
ton,  $2)  ;  ‘Social  Struggles  in  the  Middle  Ages,’ 
by  Max  Beer  (335,  Small-Maynard,  $2),  being 
volume  2  of  his  ‘General  History  of  Socialism’"; 
‘Personality  in  Politics,’  by  William  B.  Munro 
(320,  Macmillan,  $1.50),  telling  what  reformers, 
bosses,  and  "leaders  do;  ‘Politics:  the  Citizen’s 
Business,’  by  William  Allen  White  (320,  Mac¬ 
millan,  $2),  containing  the  famous  editor’s  reflec¬ 
tions  on  American  politics  of  to-day;  ‘The  Art 
of  Helping  People  Out  of  Trouble,’  by  Karl  de 
Schweinitz  (361,  Houghton-Mifflin,  $2),  by  a 
prominent  charity  organizer;  and  ‘Women  and 
Leisure,’  by  Lorine  Pruette  (396,  Dutton,  $3),  a 
study  of  social  waste. 

In  Literature  we  have  ‘The  Women  in  Shake¬ 
speare  s  Plays,’  by  Agnes  Mure  Mackenzie 
(822.3,  Doubleday-Page,  $4),  which  upsets  some 
of  the  older  estimates;  ‘Critical  Studies  of  the 
Works  of  Charles  Dickens,’  by  George  Gissing 
(823,  Greenberg,  $3),  now  first  published  com¬ 
plete  in  book  form;  Fyodor  Dostoevskv;  bv 
J.  Middleton  Murry  (891.7,  Small-Maynard, 
$3.50),  a  critical  study;  ‘Italian  Silhouettes,’  by 
Ruth  S.  Phelps  (850,  Knopf,  $2.50),  essays  on 
modern  Italian  writers;  and  a  second  series  of 
Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps’s  ‘As  I  Like  It’ 
papers  (818,  Scribner,  $2). 

Louis  N.  Feipel. 

Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
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The  Complete  Line  of  Office  Equipment 


Unette  and  Wydesteel 
Filing  Units 

.  Units  for  every  size  record 

Utility— grouped  in  most  convenient 
arrangement. 

Plpvihflltv _ Units  re-grouped  or  ex« 

riexiouiiy  panded  at  will. 

_  Simple  interlocking  feature 

Strength — makes  all  combinations  rigid 
units. 

Appearance— 

_  Welded  steel  construction 

Permanent — and  lasting  finish  make 
permanent  investment. 

Shelving,  Files,  Desks,  Transfer  Cases,  Safes, 
Counter-heights,  Sectional  Cases,  Accessories  and  Supplies 

THE  GENERAL  FIREPROOFING  CO. 
Youngstown,  O.  Dialers  Everywhere 


A  MARK  OF 
QUALITY 


THE  trade  mark  above  on  tubes,  jars 
and  gallon  containers  is  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  securing  the  highest  grade  ad¬ 
hesive  obtainable.  “Sticks  Like  a  Brother,” 
is  a  familiar  phrase  with  more  than  iooo 
libraries  where  Gluey  Paste  is  used  exclu¬ 
sively.  Gluey  Paste  has  won  favor  on 
merit  alone  and  we  pledge  to  keep  up  its 
fine  quality  always. 

Gluey  Paste  never  needs  water,  sticks  quick, 
holds  fast  and  is  pure,  white  and  creamy. 
Gluey  Paste  spreads  smoothly,  is  sweetly 
scented  and  remains  uniform  to  the  last 
drop.  From  the  standpoint  of  quality, 
economy  and  price — Gluey  Paste  is  your 
logical  choice.  Ask  for  a  quotation  on  your 
requirements. 

The  Commercial  Paste  Company 

Makars  of  the  most  complete  line  of  adhesives 

Dept.  31  Columbus,  Ohio 


GLUEY 

PASTE 
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VIEW  OR  SNEAD  STANDARD  TYPE  A  STACK,  WILMINGTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY, 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

The  Wilmington  Public  Library  was  designed  by  Edward  L.  Tilton 
and  Alfred  Morton  Githens.  Associated  Architects.  Mr.  A.  L.  Bailey  is 
the  Librarian. 

The  Stack  Room  is  located  below  the  main  floor.  The  stack  is  a  “dark 
stack”  2  tiers  high  and  supports  the  Reading  Room  floor  immediately  above. 
The  short  stack  stairways  are  located  close  to  the  delivery  desk,  giving 
quick  access  to  the  Reading  Room. 

We  invite  Librarians  to  write  us  about  their  Storage  problems.  Our 
Planning  and  Sales  Departments  will  gladly  furnish  you  with  tentative 
layouts  and  estimates  of  cost. 


SNEAD  &  COMPANY 

ft 

Founded  1849 

92  PINE  STREET,  JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 
Canadian  Branch:  250  Richmond  Street  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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The  Public  Library  and  Adult  Education 

A  Symposium  on  Principles  and  Practices,  Offered  in  View  of  the  A.  L.  A.  and  State 
Library  Association  Discussions  of  the  Library’s  Part  in  the  Education  of  Adults 


Adult  Education  no  Novelty 


IT  is  our  belief  that  all  the  activities  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  library  are,  in  the  broadest  sense,  educa¬ 
tional  and  that,  therefore,  everything  that  we 
do  is  connected  with  adult  education  except  the 
activities  of  the  children’s  department.  We  have, 
however,  no  department  to  which  the  name  of 
adult  education  is  formally  attached.  When 
the  plans  of  the  American  Library  Association 
have  become  more  definitely  formulated,  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  do  so,  but  we  shall  try  in 
all  cases  not  to  adopt  school  methods  in  what 
we  do.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  public  library  has  been  the  fact  that  it 
has  not  been  simply  an  appendage  to  the  schools 
while  at  the  same  time  co-operating  with  them 
in  every  proper  way.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
shall  ever  offer  formal  courses  of  training  or 
advise  hard  and  fast  reading  plans  with  the 
award  of  certificates  to  those  who  carry  them 
out.  In  what  follows  I  have  tried  to  feature 
some  special  activities  which  it  seems  probable 
to  me  are  not  shared  by  the  majority  of  libra¬ 
ries.  I  do  so  with  diffidence  because  I  know  that 
they  are  no  more  contributory  to  adult  educa¬ 
tion  than  thousands  of  things  that  all  libraries 
are  doing. 

We  have  in  the  library  system  about  fifteen 
rooms  which  are  given  free  to  the  public  for 
meetings  of  various  organizations.  About  4,000 
meetings  are  held  in  these  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Many  of  these  are  classes  for  adult  edu¬ 
cation.  I  may  specify  among  recent  organiza¬ 
tions  that  have  used  these  rooms  the  Polish  Bible 
Students,  the  Y.M.C.A.  Classes  in  Citizenship, 
the  Cecelia  Choral  Club,  Y.M.C.A.  English 
Class,  Tuesday  Study  Club,  South  Side  Study 
Club,  Brooks  Bible  Class,  Beacon  Glee  Club,  St. 
Louis  Society  of  Applied  Psychology,  and  the 
Parliamentary  Club.  These  meetings  were  all 
held  during  a  single  week. 

The  library  gives  a  large  number  of  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  prints  and  art  objects,  of  which  thirty- 


three  took  place  in  the  Central  Library  during 
the  last  library  year  and  a  considerable  number 
in  branch  libraries.  These  were  practically  all 
for  the  information  of  adults.  They  included 
pictures  and  art  objects  loaned  from  the  City 
Art  Museum,  with  whose  educational  depart¬ 
ment  we  are  in  constant  tou<;h,  the  head  having 
been  formerly  in  charge  of  our  own  art  depart¬ 
ment. 

The  library  takes  part  in  all  large  exhibitions 
held  in  the  city  outside  the  library,  one  of  the 
objects  being  to  call  to  the  attention  of  visitors 
the  library’s  resources  in  books  and  other 
material  illustrative  of  the  subject-matter  of 
the  exhibition,  whatever  this  may  be. 

The  library’s  work  with  foreigners  should  be 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  -  We  are  in  close 
touch  with  the  Americanization  work  of  the 
local  Community  Council,  one  of  our  staff,  Miss 
Josephine  Gratiaa,  serving  actively  on  its  Amer¬ 
icanization  Committee.  This  kind  o£  work  is 
not  uncommon  and  it  is  not  necessarf  to  parti¬ 
cularize  it  here,  except  that  we  have  recently 
been  co-operating  actively  with  the  Board  of 
Religious  Organizations  in  assisting  their  home 
teachers  of  English,  who  have  met  in  our 
Teachers’  Room  for  suggestions  and  discussion. 
Incidentally,  the  Chief  United  States  Naturali¬ 
zation  Examiner  in  St.  Louis  gives  to  each  ap¬ 
plicant  for  naturalization  a  card  of  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  library,  asking  us  to  assist  him  in 
selecting  books  that  will  help  him  in  preparing 
for  American  citizenship.  This  card  contains 
a  list  of  branch  libraries,  with  addresses,  and 
the  words  “The  books  are  owned  by  the  people 
and  are  free  to  all  who  will  use  them  properly. 
Ask  any  library  assistant  for  information  or 
help;  it  will  be  given  willingly.” 

Evening  high  school  classes  for  foreigners 
have  been  taken  thru  the  library  in  groups  by 
teachers  on  our  jnvitation.  At  the  close  of 
one  of  these  visits  of  inspection,  the  teacher 
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in  charge  of  the  group  sent  to  us  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  a  student.: 

“The  Public  Library  is  fine  big  Building. 
The  big  fine  steps  make  a  fine  elevation  for 
the  Building.  I  see  first  in  the  reception  room 
that  Beautiful  Butterfly  collection;  second  many 
books  from  every  nation  and  downstairs  that 
children’s  room  wtitb  that  little  tables  ,and 
chairs;  that  newspaper  room,  that  room  for 
machinist  trade;  that  teachers  room  meeting 
school  for  workers  in  library  and  the  book 
repair  shop  and  that  feier  protektion  room.” 

Preparation  of  lists  and  bibliographies  is 
common  to  all  libraries  and  I  will  call  attention 
here  only  to  the  making  of  large  numbers  of 
lists  in  response  to  requests  from  individual 
readers  by  the  Stations  Department  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  longer  lists,  such  as  one  on  export  trade 
and  one  on  war  and  peace  prepared  for  the 
use  of  large  organizations,  the  latter  made  at 
the  request  of  the  National  Council  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  War.  Also  two  made  respectively 
at  the  request  of  the  St.  Louis  Association  of 
Credit  Men  and  the  local  Community  Council. 

At  the  request  of  the  Missouri  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  the  library  has  become  the 
official  permanent  reciprocity  bureau  of  this 
Organization,  receiving  and  filing  all  papers 
read  at  any  club  in  the  state  whenever  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Federation  important  enough  for 
preservation.  These  are  loaned  to  clubs  and 
individuals  on  demand. 

The  library  is  in  close  touch  with  the  work 
of  the  mothers’  clubs  thruout  the  city  and  has 
been  able  to  assist  these  materially  in  various 
•ways,  especially  in  connection  with  the  St.  Louis 
Chapter  of  the  Federation  of  Child’s  Study.  In 
the  programs  of  this  body,  lists  of  books  are 
regularly  given  and  reference  is  made  to  the 
library  as  a  source. 

Owing  to  the  influx  of  southern  negroes  ex¬ 
perienced  within  recent  years  by  almost  all 
northern  states,  a  considerable  number  of 
wholly  illiterate  adults  have  come  into  St. 
Louis.  These  must  be  educated,  if  at  all,  in 
the  night  schools,  and  the  night  schools  do  not 
teach  such  elementary  branches  as  reading,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  special  classes  formed  to  teach  Eng¬ 
lish  to  foreigners.  We  are  doing  all  in  our 
power  to  see  that  these  persons  are  supplied 
with  books  to  teach  them  to  read.  This  is  more 
difficult  than  might  be  supposed,  for  most  ele¬ 
mentary  reading  books  are  adapted  for  the  child 
mind,  and  these  persons  are  all  adults. 

We  have  during  the  year  greatly  expanded 
our  work  with  the  blind  by  placing  at  its  head, 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Endicott,  a  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  Bar,  who  is  himself  blind  but  possessed 
of  an  unusual  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  ability 
in  this  kind  of  work.  He  has  literally  multi¬ 


plied  our  circulation  of  books  for  the  blind  by 
hundreds,  and  it  seems  that  the  end  is  not  yet. 
His  success  by  actual,  personal  work  in  this 
field,  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  special  field 
worker  of  this  kind  in  connection  with  other 
classes  of  readers  might  similarly  multiply  our 
results  and  might  be  one  of  the  most  efficient 
agents  of  adult  education. 

Our  collection  of  lantern  slides  is  augmented 
yearly  by  an  agreement  with  the  women’s  clubs 
of  the  city  whereby  the  library  pays  half  of 
the  expense  of  making  any  slide  needed  to  illus¬ 
trate  a  paper,  on  condition  that  the  slide  be 
thereafter  deposited  with  the  library.  We  file 
our  slides,  not  in  lecture  groups,  but  by  sub¬ 
jects  with  pasteboard  guides,  so  that  they 
constitute  their  own  catalog. 

In  forming  our  musical  collection,  we  have 
in  view  particularly  the  development  of  sight 
reading  among  users,  an  important  element  of 
musical  education  often  neglected.  Books  are 
primarily  to  be  read  and  only  incidentally  for 
declamation  or  recitation.  We  think  that  the 
use  of  music  should  correspond  with  this  very 
closely. 

The  publications  of  this  library  are  all  edu¬ 
cational  and  a  considerable  number  are  in¬ 
tended  for  adults.  Lists  and  bibliographies 
have  already  been  mentioned.  A  list  of  our 
publications  in  print  now  covers  a  page  of 
our  Monthly  Bulletin  in  fine  type.  Some  of 
the  titles  in  print  are:  Books  Containing  Amer¬ 
ican  Dialects,  Books  for  Older  Girls,  Motion 
Pictures,  Genealogical  Material,  The  Municipal 
Bridge  of  St.  Louis,  Branch  Libraries  in  School 
Buildings,  Who’s  Who  Among  Readers,  Show¬ 
ing  Off  the  Library. 

The  most  fundamental  thing  that  a  library 
can  do  for  adult  education  is  the  provision  of 
books  of  the  proper  variety  and  quality  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  book  stocks  of  libraries  is  one  of  the 
things  that  will  be  undertaken  by  the  Library 
Survey  Committee.  But  it  can  not  take  the 
place  of  the  minute,  individual  survey  which 
every  library  ought  to  undertake.  One  way  of 
carrying  this  out,  which  it  is  our  intention  to 
use,  is  to  compare  the  printed  Decimal  Classih- 
cation  with  our  own  shelf  list,  checking  all  the 
classes  that  we  absolutely  lack.  The  next  step 
will  be  to  decide  which  of  these  lacks  we  ought 
to  fill  and  how  fully  and  with  what  books,  and 
the  final  step,  to  make  these  purchases  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  funds  will  permit. 

All  libraries  purchase  books  in  classes  that 
they  lack  when  there  is  a  demand,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  the  lack  of  a  demand  may  in 
itself  be  a  direct  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  the  books. 

Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  Librarian, 

St.  Louis  Public  Library. 
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The  Dissemination  of  Ideas  is  Our  Function 


THE  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library  for  many 
years  has  put  forth  special  efforts  to  make 
the  library  of  service  in  the  education  of  adults. 
Some  of  its  experiences,  achievements  and  fail¬ 
ures  (and  nearly  all  of  them  are  still  relevant) 
were  described  at  considerable  length  in  an 
address  by  the  librarian  to  the  Ontario  Library 
Association  in  1911,  and  published  in  the 
Library  Journal  of  June  that  year,  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  consideration  being  “The  Relation  of 
the  Public  Library  to  Technical  Education.” 

But  first  of  all  what  is  adult  education  thru 
the  Library?  Most  persons  think  of  education 
in  terms  of  formal  instruction— school,  college, 
and  university.  Education  in  such  terms  is  a 
very,  very  small  part  of  the  work  of  the  library. 

I  like  to  think  of  education  as  the  process  of 
enlarging  one’s  intelligence  and  expanding  his 
personality.  And  that  does  not  always  happen 
to  students  in  school  and  college.  Travel,  as¬ 
sociation  with  one’s  fellows,  reading  books, 
hearing  lectures,  seeing  pictures  and  objects 
properly  displayed  in  a  museum,  all  may  help 
to  enlarge  one’s  intelligence  and  expand  his 
personality.  And  as  applied  to  adults  they 
constitute  a  part  of  adult  education. 

The  most  important  educational  work  that  the 
library  can  do  is  to  expose  its  well  selected 
wares  to  the  people  so  that  they  “take,”  and 
the  real  librarian  is  not  a  passive  agent  in  this 
process.  The  resulting  educational  reaction  is 
individual,  with  varying  results  for  each  person. 
The  Detroit  Public  Library  was  helping  to  edu¬ 
cate  Henry  Ford  when  it  offered  on  its  shelves 
the  ideas  that  enabled  him  to  develop  the  auto¬ 
mobile;  but  at  the  same  time  he  mixed  his 
brains  with  the  ideas  he  got  from  books  in  the 
library.  Many  other  persons  read  the  same 
things  as  Mr.  Ford,  but  without  the  same  pro¬ 
ductive  results. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Library  keeps  in  constant 
touch  with  all  sorts  of  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  city  who  have  special  interests, 
and  calls  their  attention  directly  to  the  material 
on  the  Library’s  shelves.  For  example,  for 
many  years  we  have  been  mailing  lists  of 
books  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  children  to 
all  mothers  whose  names  appear  in  the  official 
records  of  birth,  with  most  interesting  results  in 
arousing  fathers  and  mothers  to  teach  them¬ 
selves  from  books  how  to  care  for  their  babies. 
Occasionally  the  chief  of  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  gets  together  a  collection  of  photographs 
for  an  exhibition  of  babies  whose  mothers 
brought  them  up  on  library  books.  A  healthier 
and  handsomer  collection  of  babies  was  never 
seen  than  those  shown  in  such  an  exhibition. 


The  sending  of  traveling  library  collections 
into  many  of  the  factories  has  also  been  an 
educational  service.  While  fiction  predominates 
in  these  collections,  a  number  of  books  relating 
to  the  industry  in  which  the  men  are  employed 
are  usually  included.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  that  a  considerable  number  of  workers  in 
factories  learn  in  this  way  for  the  first  time 
that  the  library  contains  books  dealing  with  their 
daily  work.  One  of  the  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  of  this  service  has  been  the  request  from 
some  of  the  factory  men  that  the  library  issue 
to  them  certificates  showing  that  they  have  read 
certain  worth  while  books.  The  library  has 
never  done  this  for  the  reason  that  it  involves 
the  setting  up  of  machinery  for  testing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  reading,  something  that  the  library 
is  not  now  equipped  to  do.  Incidentally  I  may 
add  that  I  think  the  country  is  going  wild  on 
tests  and  credits  of  this  kind,  many  of  them 
worse  than  useless.  Let  us  as  librarians  en¬ 
courage  reading  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  mere 
joy  of  the  doing,  with  no  thought  whatever  of 
“credit.” 

Persons  desiring  the  library  to  outline  for 
them  a  course  in  home  reading  fill  out  a  blank 
which  is  designed  to  give  the  library  some  idea 
of  the  background  and  previous  knowledge  on 
the  subject  which  they  wish  to  pursue.  The 
library  then  selects  a  group  of  books  for  con¬ 
secutive  reading  on  the  particular  subject,  the 
books  being  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of 
the  individual.  It  is  most  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  personal  interview  before  making 
up  such  a  reading  course.  In  preparing  such  a 
reading  list  of  course  expert  help  outside  the 
staff  is  sometimes  used. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  obvious 
developments  of  our  work  have  been  in  con¬ 
nection  with  library  lectures  and  exhibits.  All 
lectures  are  used  as  roads  to  books.  The 
printed  announcement  of  each  lecture  features 
a  list  of  ten  or  a  dozen  books  relating  to  the 
subject  of  the  lecture.  The  library  always  has 
the  assistance  of  the  lecturer  in  the  selection  of 
these  lists,  with  the  result  that  in  the  course  ol 
a  year  many  new  books  are  purchased  on  the 
recommendation  of  lecturers,  who  often  speak  of 
the  books  on  the  list  to  the  audience.  These 
lectures  frequently  stimulate  a  great  deal  of 
reading  and  study  on  the  part  of  those  who  hear 
them. 

Examples  of  recent  library  lectures  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  extensive  reading  on  the  part  of  many 
people  on  the  general  subject  of  the  lectures  are 
the  following:  Epoch-making  presidential  cam¬ 
paigns,  a  series  of  five  lectures;  Mussolini  and 
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the  Italian  Fascisti;  Earthquakes  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  prediction;  Joan  of  Arc;  The 
racial  heritage  of  war;  The  Freudian  psycho¬ 
logy;  The  history  and  art  of  the  Netherlands. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  illustrations  of 
the  far-reaching  effect  of  a  library  lecture  grew 
out  of  a  lecture  on  Tuberculosis,  in  1905.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  was  the  establishment 
of  a  local  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  a  private 
organization — the  first  one  in  Michigan — which 
in  recent  years  has  had  an  annual  budget  of 
nearly  $30,000.  This  organization  working 
thru  the  library  staged  some  interesting  cam¬ 
paigns  in  the  early  days,  which  led  to  the  city’s 
purchasing  a  farm  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
and  erecting  buildings  for  the  care  of  tuber¬ 
cular  patients.  This  last  year  a  new  Sanatorium 
was  completed  at  a  cost  of  over  $600,000,  and 
an  annual  budget  of  about  $125,000  from  the 
city  for  maintenance,  all  the  direct  result  of  the 
work  the  library  started  thru  one  of  its  lec¬ 
tures  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The  library  has 
put  in  its  course  many  health  lectures,  bringing 
to  the  city  some  of  the  leading  experts  of  the 
country.  The  outcome  of  this  education  of  the 
community  at  large  on  this  one  subject  of  health 
has  been  that  Grand  Rapids  today  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  industrial  cities  in  the  country,  having 
the  lowest  death  rate  for  cities  of  its  class,  ex¬ 
cept  one  or  two  of  the  new  cities  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  with  a  lower  average  age.  The  result  of 

Opportunities  in 

^/"OPPORTUNITIES  for  Adult  Education  in 

V-/  Greater  Boston”  is  the  subject  of  a  pam¬ 
phlet  issued  by  the  Boston  Public  Library.  It 
lists  the  free  public  lectures  and  public  educa¬ 
tional  courses  offered  in  1924-1925  by  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  Division  of 
University  Extension;  the  Lowell  Institute;  the 
Commission  on  Extension  Courses;  the  Public 
Library  of  the  City  of  Boston;  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions.  A  directory  of  important  local  sources 
of  educational  information  is  included.  Greater 
Boston  offers  instruction  in  over  540  different 
subjects. 

In  addition  to  this  Bulletin  of  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  the  Library  has  published  during  the  past 
two  years  106  “Ten-Book  Lists,”  and  index  to 
which  will  soon  be  available  and  will  be  of 
great  service.  These  lists  were  prepared  by 
experts  both  in  and  outside  the  Library.  There 
is  also,  readers  will  remember,  a  series  of  brief 
reading  lists  issued  from  time  to  time,  varying 
in  size  from  a  few  pages  up  to  fifty  or  more. 
Bibliographies,  generally  brief  ones,  are  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  request  of  study  clubs,  etc.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  Library  to  place  in  its  Teach- 


the  education  of  parents  relating  to  the  care 
of  children  (in  which  the  library’s  share  is  now 
only  a  small  part)  has  given  Grand  Rapids  the 
lowest  infant  mortality  of  any  city  in  the  coun¬ 
try — now  less  than  60  per  thousand. 

Many  other  results  of  a  similar  nature,  tho 
perhaps  not  so  striking,  might  be  mentioned  as 
the  outcome  of  the  Library’s  activities  in  educa¬ 
ting  the  adults  of  the  community.  The  work 
with  the  foreign  born,  the  conferences  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  reading,  the  following  up  of  boys  and 
girls  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work  would 
each  make  a  long  story,  too  long  for  this 
occasion. 

The  function  of  the  library,  as  1  conceive  it, 
is  not  primarily  the  circulation  of  books,  im¬ 
portant  as  is  that  part  of  its  work,  but  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  ideas.  The  books  themselves  are 
mere  dead  things.  The  ideas  they  contain  are 
the  living  things  that  count.  Books,  exhibits, 
pictures,  lectures,  etc.,  are  all  means  for  the 
dissemination  of  ideas.  The  wide  dissemination 
of  worth-while  ideas  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  is  necessary  to  keep  a  community  in¬ 
tellectually  alive  and  growing, — all  the  people, 
old  and  young,  to  the  end  of  their  days.  This 
is  the  library’s  job  as  it  relates  to  adult  educa¬ 
tion.  We  have  hardly  touched  it  thus  far. 

Samuel  H.  Ranck,  Librarian , 
Grand  Rapids  Public  Library 

Greater  Boston 

ers’  Room  restricted  deposits  of  books  recom¬ 
mended  for  reading  by  professors  of  various  in¬ 
stitutions  giving  courses  in  the  city.  These 
restricted  deposits  are  used  quite  as  much  by 
adults  who  are  taking  extension  and  other 
courses  as  by  students  taking  regular  courses  in 
colleges  and  universities.  On  request,  insofar 
as  is  practicable,  personal  advice  is  given  to 
persons  asking  for  assistance  in  a  course  of 
reading  or  in  the  study  of  some  specified  topic. 
Publicity  is  not  given  to  this  particular  phase 
of  our  work  for  adults  inasmuch  our  personnel 
would  doubtless  be  swamped,  as  was  discovered 
in  Chicago  when  that  Library  made  announce¬ 
ment  that  it  was  willing  to  undertake  such 
personal  advice. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  result 
of  the  courses  planned  especially  for  library 
employees  and  open  also  to  the  general  public, 
arranged  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  Board  of  Education.  I  have 
in  mind  the  courses  on  English  Literature, 
American  Literature,  Continental  Literature  and 
the  Great  Classics;  Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Re¬ 
naissance. 
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During  the  past  two  years  some  interesting 
experiments  have  been  made  in  the  branches  of 
the  Boston  system:  book  reviews  open  to  the 
public,  for  which  special  typed  bibliographies 
have  been  prepared;  special  collections  of 
books  accompanied  by  suggestive  reading  lists; 
special  bibliography  of  books  and  reading 
courses  at  present  in  typewritten  form  but  soon 
to  be  printed;  lists  of  courses  locally  available 
to  the  public.  The  Supervisor  tells  me  that  indi¬ 
vidual  help  is  given  more  times  a  day  than  can 
be  counted.  A  number  of  the  Library’s 
branches  are  doing  exceptional  work  with  the 
alien,  carrying  on  some  interesting  experiments 


to  attract  the  alien  adult  either  personally  or 
thru  “the  children  in  the  family.” 

The  problem  of  adult  education  is  so  com¬ 
prehensive  and  so  comparatively  new  to  most 
libraries  that  we  are  all  feeling  our  way  as  best 
we  can.  It  is  the  expectation  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Adult  Education  will  be  able,  after  care¬ 
ful  study,  to  direct  adult  education  thru  libra¬ 
ries  in  a  way  to  conserve  effort  and  to  indicate 
the  things  most  worth  while  to  be  done  by  those 
institutions  to  whom  the  work  is  comparatively 
new. 

Charles  F.  D.  Belden,  Librarian, 

Boston  Public  Library. 


Cleveland’s  Comprehensive  Program 


THE  last  annual  report  of  one  of  our  special 
branches  in  Cleveland  stated:  “We  have  had 
several  men  make  up  high  school  work  at  home 
or  at  night  school,  pass  their  examinations  and 
later  pass  the  state  bar  examinations.  One  of 
our  accountants  has  undertaken  night  work  on 
the  books  of  two  firms  and  with  the  help  of  our 
books  has  studied  the  trades  involved  as  well  as 
cost  accounting  in  those  special  lines.  Our  best 
story  of  the  use  of  the  library  in  educating  men 
deprived  of  schooling  in  their  youth  comes  from 
a  marine  engineer,  who  says  that  he  and  his 
five  brothers  learned  to  be  engineers  and  passed 
their  examinations  for  progressive  ranks,  thru 
using  the  books  in  one  of  our  branches.  He 
was  chief  engineer  on  an  army  transport  during 
the  war,  and  was  later  made  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy.  Another  man  who  had  few  educational 
advantages  has  commenced  a  course  of  read¬ 
ing  in  the  English  classics.  He  is  also  using 
his  spare  time  as  instructor  for  a  class  of  boys 
in  a  recreation  centre;  thru  using  our  books 
this  work  has  broadened  from  an  interest  in 
sports  to  character  development,  and  an  added 
understanding  of  how  to  train  his  own  difficult 
son. 

These  are  among  many  instances  which  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  library,  like  every  other  public 
library  which  has  been  functioning  normally  has 
in  the  course  of  its  ordinary  work  long  been 
contributing  to  the  cause  of  adult  education. 
However,  a  growing  realization  of  the  vast 
possibilities  for  service  in  this  field  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  gradual  reshaping  of  our  organ¬ 
ization  in  preparation  for  more  general  service. 

A  definite  aim,  not  yet  wholly  realized,  is  the 
placing  of  a  branch  library  within  walking 
distance  of  every  citizen  of  Cleveland,  and  the 
making  of  its  resources  known.  Years  of  “ex¬ 
posure  to  books”  have  had  undoubted  effect  on 
individual  and  communitv  interests,  and  our 
branch  librarians  are  the  friendly  advisors  of 


a  constantly  increasing  number  of  adults  who 
are  reading  with  a  purpose. 

The  divisional  arrangement  of  the  main 
library  has  also  been  one  of  the  important 
steps  in  this  preparation.  This  plan  brings 
together  in  each  division  both  reference  and 
circulating  books  on  subjects  included,  in 
charge  of  a  staff  which  is  specializing  in 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  these  subjects 
and  equipping  itself  to  give  authoritative  ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions  regarding  material  in  its 
collection,  and  to  recommend  the  best  books  on 
a  specific  subject  for  a  given  purpose.  In 
fact  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  division  heads 
is  now  devoted  to  the  giving  of  such  sugges¬ 
tions  and  to  the  careful  working  out  of  many 
lists  to  fit  individual  needs,  as  well  as  to  the 
preparation  of  subject  lists  for  more  general 
use.  One  great  advantage  of  the  divisional 
plan  is  the  greater  opportunity  it  offers  the 
staff  for  the  friendly  acquaintance  with  readers 
which  inspires  their  confidence  and  with  the 
work  so  organized  that  readers  are  served 
directly  by  the  division  heads  themselves  and 
the  strongest  assistants  of  the  staff,  real  help¬ 
fulness  is  possible. 

The  new  building,  to  be  occupied  next  year, 
with  its  spacious  divisional  reading  rooms  and 
its  smaller  quiet  study-rooms,  should  provide 
an  atmosphere  more  conducive  to  concentrated 
mental  effort  on  the  part  of  serious  readers. 
It  is  hoped  before  long  to  add  to  the  general 
staff  a  library  hostess,  a  reader’s  advisor  and 
a  bibliographer,  all  to  work  in  close  collabora¬ 
tion  with  division  staffs,  and  we  believe  that 
eventually  these  new  specialists  in  service 
should  also  have  their  understudies  and  as¬ 
sistants.  We  are  confident,  too,  that  a  reader’s 
advisor  in  each  branch  library,  free  to  devote 
herself  to  the  individual  problems  of  readers, 
would  yield  very  rich  returns.  How  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  service  so  convincingly  that  tax- 
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payers  will  want  to  finance  such  city-wide  spe¬ 
cialized  aid  to  adult  readers  is  one  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  before  us. 

It  seems  very  necessary,  in  this  general  move¬ 
ment  for  adult  education,  that  the  interest  of 
trained  psychologists  and  educators  be  enlisted, 
and  also  that  of  adults  who  are  themselves 
being  educated,  for  aid  in  the  formation  of 
guiding  principles  and  the  working  out  of 
methods.  These  are  prime  factors  on  which 
few  authoritative  pronouncements  have  as  yet 
been  made.  In  the  meantime,  the  mastery  of 
our  own  materials  is  an  unquestioned  requisite, 
and  we  are  attempting  to  study  our  hook  col¬ 
lections  and  revaluate  them  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  adult  education  needs.  Division  heads 
are  preparing  to  work  with  a  recently  formed 
committee  of  branch  librarians  in  selecting  the 
best  “first  books”  on  various  subjects,  books 
simple  in  content,  interesting  in  style,  and 
written  for  adults.  The  further  duplication  of 
these  books,  the  familiarizing  of  all  assistants 
who  do  floor  work  with  them,  and  the  watch¬ 
ing  for  new  and  better  material,  are  to  follow. 

Group  organizations,  as  Dr.  Bostwick  has  so 
admirably  indicated  in  his  recent  pamphlet 
“Group  Service  in  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,”  offer  important  opportunities  to  serve 
the  individual  members  thru  their  common 
group  interests,  and  to  reach  a  larger  number 
of  individuals  by  working  with  the  groups  as 
units.  For  this  reason  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  has  for  several  years  past  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  make  some  sort  of  contact  with 
every  group  to  which  it  could  offer  some  serv¬ 
ice.  Branch  librarians  keep  up  a  directory  of 
local  organizations  and  their  leaders.  In 
numerous  cases  they  have  assisted  in  forming 
new  groups,  and  in  this  have  sometimes  taken 
the  initiative.  Classes  of  adults  have  been 
given  particular  attention.  Night  school  classes 
in  their  districts  have  been  visited  by  the 
branch  librarians,  and  all  students  invited  to 
use  the  library.  Many  classes  are  held  in  the 
library  club-rooms.  The  work  with  classes  of 
the  foreign-born  is  carefully  followed  and  a 
staff  committee  representing  main  library  and 
branches,  with  Mrs.  Ledbetter  as  chairman, 
is  studying  this  work  as  well  as  other  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  foreign-born. 

With  a  view  to  making  our  work  with  class 
groups  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  not  quite 
three  years  ago  the  Extension  Division  of  Adult 
Education  was  established  in  the  School  De¬ 
partment.  It  is  the  function  of  this  division 
to  follow  all  organized  classes  for  adults,  make 
friendly  contacts  with  teachers  and,  when  pos¬ 
sible,  with  the  students  themselves,  furnish  sets 
of  books  where  their  use  is  practicable,  arrange 


for  class  visits  to  the  nearest  library  and  see 
that  all  students  are  encouraged  to  use  it.  Miss 
Dingnan,  the  head  of  this  division,  is  devoting 
her  entire  time  to  adult  education  and  is 
therefore  often  able  to  advise  and  help  with 
its  problems  wherever  they  arise.  She  has 
investigated  and  listed  for  library  purposes  the 
opportunities  for  adult  education  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  classified  by  types  of  schools  and  classes, 
as  Immigrant  Education,  Evening  Elementary 
Schools,  Evening  High  Schools,  Advanced 
Schools  for  Adults,  Non-Vocational  or  Cultural 
Courses,  Vocational  Schools,  both  general  and 
special.  One  of  these  lists  she  is  checking 
systematically  to  show  the  various  library  con¬ 
tacts. 

At  the  request  of  Western  Reserve  University 
and  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Foundation  is  sponsoring  a  survey  of 
higher  education  in  Cleveland,  and  its  findings 
are  first  to  be  presented  at  a  series  of  public 
meetings  beginning  this  week  with  the  topic 
“What  a  greater  university  should  do  to  pro¬ 
vide  business  and  evening  education  in  Cleve¬ 
land.” 

To  foster  more  intelligent  and  extensive  co¬ 
operation  between  all  agencies  in  the  city  in¬ 
terested  in  education,  there  was  organized  last 
spring  a  Council  on  Educational  Co-opera¬ 
tion,  the  librarian  of  the  public  library  being 
a  member  of  its  executive  committee.  This 
conference  is  planning  a  self-study  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  agencies,  as  to  functions,  field  covered,  and 
a  desirable  ten-year  program,  this  study  to  be 
presented  to  the  conference  and  to  an  advisory 
expert  for  information  and  discussion.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  two  surveys  will  result  in  a 
wiser  land  more  far-seeing  co-ordination  ?of 
effort  among  all  educational  agencies  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  that  the  library  may  be  ready  to 
meet  the  broader  opportunities  for  service 
which  should  develop  therefrom. 

It  was  Roosevelt  who  wrote  of  “a  free 
library,  where  each  man,  each  woman,  has  the 
chance  to  get  for  himself  or  herself  the  train¬ 
ing  that  he  has  the  character  to  desire  or  to 
acquire.  Now,  of  course,  our  common  school 
system  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  educational 
system,  but  it  is  the  foundation  only.  The  men 
that  are  to  stand  preeminent  as  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  culture  of  the  community  must  edu¬ 
cate  themselves.”  Is  it  our  part  to  see  that  each 
and  every  citizen  knows  of  his  chance?  Then 
publicity  methods  assume  great  importance  in 
this  task,  and  the  various  types  of  publicity 
with  which  we  are  experimenting  must  be 
studied  carefully  for  results. 

Linda  A.  Eastman,  Librarian, 
Cleveland  ( 0.)  Public  Library. 
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Results  Are  Not  Easily  Measured 


/~\UR  activities  in  the  direction  of  adult  educa- 
tion  in  the  Newark  Library  have  been 
carried  on  rather  consistently  but  without  easily 
measured  results. 

The  first  step  immediately  after  the  war  was 
a  series  of  short  vocational  lists,  on  thirty  or 
forty  different  subjects,  and  a  poster  “Do  You 
Want  to  Know  More  About  Your  Job?”  which 
was  posted  very  freely  thruout  the  library  and 
the  city. 

Soon  after  the  war  a  survey  of  our  situation 
resulted  in  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet 
“Newark’s  Industries  and  Newark’s  Library,” 
which  summarizes  the  resources  of  the  Library 
in  the  way  of  books  on  trades,  sciences,  peri¬ 
odical  and  pamphlet  literature,  and  the  indexes 
to  periodicals  and  to  recent  books  on  indus¬ 
trial,  commercial  and  other  subjects,  books  and 
plates  on  design  and  decoration  and  on  so-called 
artistic  trades.  The  suggestions  made  as  a  result 
of  this  survey  were  based  somewhat  on  the  spe¬ 
cial  report  made  on  the  same  subject  hv  the 
committee  on  Adult  Education  of  the  Ministry 
of  Reconstruction,  in  England.  This  pamphlet 
was  prepared  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  New¬ 
ark,  and  for  business  men  and  manufacturers  in 
the  town. 


Later  in  the  year  a  very  popular  appeal  was 
made  to  people  in  general  in  the  form  of  an 
advertising  circular  entitled  “Get  Wise  Quick.” 
The  story  of  this  and  of  the  results,  which  were 
not  many,  are  told  in  Nos.  6  and  7  of  The 
Library  and  the  Museum  Therein. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  thing  which  we 
have  done  was  our  list  of  “Books  for  the  Book 
Shy,”  printed  originally  in  The  New  Student, 
and  reprinted  in  many  thousands  of  copies  and 
distributed  widely  in  response  to  a  surprising 
demand. 

The  list  “Books  on  Man,”  reprinted  from 
James  H.  Robinson’s  “Mind  in  the  Making,” 
was  another  endeavor  to  bring  books  of  the 
character  of  “Books  for  the  Book  Shy”  to  the 
attention  of  readers. 

We  have  quite  frequent  requests  for  advice  on 
a  course  of  reading  from  persons  of  limited 
education,  and  for  suggestions  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  private  libraries,  from  occasional 
ambitious,  serious-minded  people.  These  re¬ 
quests  seem  to  come  more  and  more  frequently, 
we  hope  as  a  result  of  the  advertising  described 
above. 

Beatrice  Winser,  Assistant  Librarian. 

Newark  Public  Library. 


Every  Book  Properly  Used  is  Educative 


DESPITE  the  supplementary  efforts  of  libra¬ 
ries  in  aiding  juvenile  education,  we  must 
concede  that  the  burden  of  proof  in  the  training 
of  children  is  with  the  school  department,  to 
be  aided  to  the  utmost  extent  by  the  work  with 
the  schools  that  every  library  offers.  I  presume 
never  were  more  children’s  books  poured  into 
the  schools  and  circulated  from  juvenile  de¬ 
partments  than  at  present.  In  New  Bedford  we 
have  two  hundred  school  rooms  supplied  with 
selected  children’s  books  furnished  by  the  lib¬ 
rary,  which  add  very  greatly  to  cultural  educa¬ 
tion,  but  the  education  of  adults  rests  very 
largely  upon  individual  initiative  and  the  aid 
which  public  libraries  can  give.  Again  -  that 
education  is  divided  into  the  work  with  the 
native  born  and  with  the  foreign  population. 
The  latter  is  a  serious  problem,  when,  as  in 
New  Bedford,  75  per  cent  of  the  population 
is  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage.  The  education 
of  adults  differs  from  the  work  with  juveniles  in 
that  it  is  general,  and  decidedly  not  compulsory. 
We  cannot  use  the  language  or  spirit  of  the 
irascible  Dickens’  character  who  is  reported 
to  have  said,  “Curse  your  souls  and  bodies, 
come  here  and  be  blessed.”  We  may  induce 
the  public  to  come  to  the  library  and  be  blessed, 


but  a  strong  amount  of  compulsion  cannot  be 
used.  The  School  Department,  the  Y.M.C.A., 
the  Y.W.C.A.  and  other  organizations  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  and  semi-public  character  are  doing  a  great 
work  in  the  the  education  of  foreigners.  The 
library  co-operates  (by  furnishing  books,  in 
offering  rooms  for  study  groups — we  have  two 
rooms  thru  the  winter  months  occupied  four 
times  a  week  with  adult  illiterates,  who  are  being 
trained  in  familiarity  with  the  English  language 
and  with  some  elementary  work  in  civil  govern¬ 
ment.  Our  lecture  hall  is  constantly  used  for 
similar  purposes;  the  librarian  goes  out  to  var¬ 
ious  groups  and  preaches  the  co-operation  of  the 
library  with  these  groups;  we  buy  books  in  all 
languages,  and  books  of  special  importance  for 
teaching  English  to  the  foreign  born.  For  the 
general  public,  foreign  and  native  born,  we  pub¬ 
lish  short  reading  lists,  and,  as  with  the  foreign¬ 
ers,  we  frequently  address  all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men  and  women  in  meetings,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  resources  of  the  library.  The 
Massachusetts  Immigration  Board  has  proved 
useful  as  a  liaison  between  those  who  need  help 
and  those  of  us  who  can  give  it. 

In  the  various  branches,  in  sections  wherein 
certain  groups  of  foreign  born  reside,  we  place 
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books  suitable  for  their  needs.  In  the  purchase 
of  books  in  foreign  languages,  we  consult  with 
men  of  intelligence  of  the  various  nationalities, 
and  list  new  books  in  the  papers  published  in 
foreign  tongues. 

We  feel  that  every  book  properly  used  is 
educative,  not  only  books  pertaining  to  history, 
biography,  and  the  manual  arts,  but  books  on 
cultural  subjects  as  well.  Teachers’  classes  in 
psychology  use  our  lecture  hall,  and  we  buy 
freely  on  the  request  of  those  who  attend  the 
courses. 

Book  talks  weekly  thru  the  winter  by  volun¬ 
teers  bring  to  the  attention  of  many  the  good 
features  of  books,  old  and  new. 

The  question  of  the  librarian  as  a  censor  of 
morals,  either  conscious  or  unconscious,  is  a 
pressing  one,  with  the  so-called  “young  intellec¬ 
tuals,”  and  others  old  enough  to  know  better, 
seeming  to  disregard  in  their  fiction  all  reference 
to  the  ten  commandments  but  the  seventh,  and 
that  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 


observance.  With  few  critics  whose  judgment 
on  books  is  helpful,  the  library,  which  aims  to 
give  the  best  to  its  readers,  has  its  difficulties, 
but  in  New  Bedford,  as  elsewhere  I  presume,  the 
library  officials  do  their  best  keeping  in  mind 
that  good  service  is  to  be  rendered  both  in  the 
selection  and  the  distribution  of  books,  and  that 
the  librarian,  regardless  of  sneers  of  “Puritan¬ 
ism”  should,  while  not  being  fanatical  or  too 
straight-laced,  yet  preserve  his  self-respect  in 
providing  books  that  are  at  least  not  too  in¬ 
decent,  and  that  have  a  serious  purpose  in  their 
writing.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  miniature 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  to  be  avoided  in  steering 
between  the  fanaticism  of  those  who  feel  that  the 
most  important  article  in  the  Constitution  is  the 
Eighteenth  amendment,  and  the  too  liberal 
writers  who  emphasize  the  problems  of  sex. 
Meanwhile,  as  did  Columbus  wre  “sail  on,  sail 
on  and  on.” 

George  H.  Tripp,  Librarian, 
Free  Public  Library ,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


A  Threshold 


IN  adult  education  in  Dayton  we  have  done 
little  more  than  to  set  a  goal  and  to  define 
the  phrase  “adult  education”  in  terms  of  local 
conditions.  Four  years  ago  we  presented  a 
tentative  program  to  our  library  board  on  the 
general  lines  named  below.  However,  at  that 
time,  it  seemed  to  the  members  of  the  Board 
that  such  a  course  would  be  invading  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  school,  and  altho  the  scheme  has 
not  been  adopted  or  included  in  any  annual 
budget  we  have  nevertheless  been  working 
slowly  toward  its  realization.  The  tentative 
program  briefly  stated  is  (1)  to  offer  university 
extension  courses;  (2])  )to  co-ordinate  them 
with  correspondence  courses;  (3)  to  employ 
a  competent  educational  advisor  who  would  help 
the  after-school  student  (youth  or  adult)  in 
the  selection  of  his  university  extension  course 
or  in  the  selection  of  the  college  or  technical 
school  under  whose  direction  he  might  work 
most  effectively,  and  who  would  lay  out  read¬ 
ing  courses  for  the  individual  who  is  supple¬ 
menting  his  broken  school  courses.  Thus  such 
after-school  students  would  be  afforded  by  the 
library,  intelligent  guidance  from  high  school 
grade  on  thru  college.  In  short,  the  library 
should  act  as  an  educational  clearing  house  ioi  . 
the  isolated  or  individual  students  to  whom 
such  help  and  sympathy  would  be  stimulating. 
We  should  seek  to  do  it  upon  an  organized  and 
systematic  basis  as  a  proper  public  library  func¬ 
tion  in  disseminating  free  information. 

What  we  have  really  done  is  to  co-operate  in 
the  usual  ways  with  the  night  schools,  co-opera¬ 


tive  schools  and  Americanization  agencies  that 
are  developing  and  fitting  methods  and  courses 
to  the  needs  of  the  adult  of  various  grades  of 
ability  and  opportunity.  And  we  are,  of 
course,  dissatisfied  with  the  “usual”  for  it  is 
more  or  less  casual  and  haphazard  in  method. 
Certain  things  however  are  now  under  way. 
These  are: 

1.  Penetration  of  the  entire  civic  community 
thru  the  bookwagon,  especially  gaining  touch 
wdth  the  racial  minorities  and  working  people 
at  factories  and  in  their  homes.  This  especially 
gives  us  the  opportunity  for  learning  their 
viewpoints,  but  most  of  all  for  the  timing  and 
applying  of  books  and  for  studying  the  people 
who  do  not  of  themselves  seek  the  library. 

2.  We  have  an  assistant,  Miss  Davis,  with 
some  training  in  lines  of  socializing  education, 
who  divides  her  time  between  the  bookwagon 
and  the  reference  desk  at  the  main  library  to 
which  she  draws  many  of  her  patrons.  She  has 
laid  ©ut  a  number  of  club  programs  for  fac¬ 
tory  girls  and  colored  people,  works  among 
Poles  and  Hungarians,  carries  pictures  from 
the  art  school  and  library  to  nuns  in  parochial 
schools  and  in  other  ways  connects  them  with 
the  outside  world. 

3.  Index  of  free  educational  agencies.  Miss 
Davis  has  compiled  as  a  working  tool  for  our 
reference  desk,  an  index  of  27  local  institutions 
and  organizations  offering  to  adults  225 
courses  in  112  subjects. 

4.  In  our  new  annex,  we  shall  have  a  room 
thirty  by  sixty  feet  in  which  we  shall  attempt 
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to  supply  desk  room  for  such  after-school  stu¬ 
dents  as  are  following  up  their  courses  individ¬ 
ually  and  need  the  conditions  that  books  and 
library  aid  can  afford.  Here  we  hope  to 
bring  together  in  appropriate  groups  the  casual 
and  isolated  students  in  various  lines  and  to 
afford  them  opportunity  for  informal  and  cas¬ 
ual  interchange  about  books  with  the  more 
leisured  readers. 

5.  Our  educational  project  for  1925  is  the 
definite  integration  of  the  curricula  of  the  var¬ 
ious  existing  local  educational  agencies  with  the 
library’s  resources  in  books. 

Thus  you  see  we  have  developed  as  yet  no 
special  technique.  We  are  feeling  our  way  into 
the  problem  and  trying  to  grow  as  circum¬ 


stances  and  limited  means  permit.  Of  tangible, 
well  analyzed  results— we  have  nothing  to  offer. 
Our  work  “has  a  future”  for  none  of  it  is  a 
fait  accompli. 

Our  “Friends  of  Reading”  organized  about 
six  months  ago  chiefly  from  the  younger  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  have  here  a  congenial  work  to 
do.  Already  they  have  had  a  course  of  lec¬ 
tures  to  which  outsiders  were  invited.  Nine 
of  them  are  taking  University  courses  them¬ 
selves  thru  night  schools  and  Saturday  work 
and  in  the  second  semester  we  look  forward  to 
opening  our  first  university  extension  course 
for  library  staff  and  “Whosoever  will.” 

Electra  C.  Doren,  Librarian, 
Dayton  ( 0.)  Public  Library. 


An  Out-of-School  Division 


ACTIVITIES  of  the  Indianapolis  Public 
Library  in  adult  education  are  for  the  most 
part  in  the  formative  state.  This  library  finds 
that  its  efforts  lie  along  lines  of  endeavor;  that 
of  definite  co-operation  and  promotion  of  work 
with  educational  agencies  thruout  the  city,  and 
that  of  the  preparation  of  reading  courses  for 
patrons  wishing  to  continue  their  education  thru 
systematized  reading. 

In  promoting  the  first  line  of  work,  a  direc¬ 
tory  of  the  adult  educational  agencies  in  the 
city  was  prepared,  giving  information  as  to  the 
name  and  address  of  institution,  the  type  and 
time  of  meeting  of  classes,  the  names  and  tele¬ 
phone  number  of  secretaries  or  instructors.  This 
list  is  arranged  in  one  file  under  subject  of 
courses,  and  in  another  under  name  of  schools. 
As  these  classes  start  the  assistant  visits  the 
school  and  leaves  with  the  students  a  directory 
of  the  branch  libraries  in  the  city  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  he  use  the  one  nearest  his  home,  at 
the  same  time  urging  the  instructor  to  bring 
his  classes  to  the  library.  This  latter  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  in  cases  of  classes  for  foreigners. 
The  co-operation  of  the  library  is  offered  in  any 
way  possible,  such  as  deposits  of  books  or  in¬ 
dividual  student  help. 

In  the  preparation  of  reading  courses  this 
library  has  made  some  progress,  altho  our 
work  is  comparatively  new.  In  the  first  place 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  from  all 
sources  possible  reading  courses  already  pre¬ 
pared,  check  these  with  the  book  stock,  and  file 
by  subject  with  all  courses  and  lists  which  had 
previously  been  prepared  by  this  staff  of  books 
already  in  the  library.  Much  help  has  been 
received  by  the  assistant  from  other  members 
of  the  staff,  who  being  specialists  in  their  fields, 


discover  courses  in  their  own  subjects  and  bring 
them  to  the  notice  of  this  division.  We  find 
that  there  are  already  persons  coming  to  the 
library  who  really  want  to  do  systematized 
reading  and  it  but  remains  for  the  assistant 
dealing  with  them  to  recognize  this  and  send 
them  to  the  Out-of-School  Division  for  special 
service. 

Considerable  study  has  been  given  to  meth¬ 
ods  of  advertising.  Several  plans  have  been 
made  and  are  in  process  of  development.  First 
a  list  of  the  students  dropping  out  of  high 
school  last  year,  as  well  as  those  graduating, 
is  being  made  and  cards  sent  toi  these  students, 
urging  them  to  use  the  library  as  their  continu¬ 
ation  school  and  suggesting  that  the  Out-of- 
School  Division  will  be  glad  to  prepare  reading 
courses  for  them  along  the  line  of  their  work 
or  special  desire.  Articles  announcing  this 
service  have  been  sent  to  the  community  papers 
and  the  daily  papers.  These  efforts  together 
with  posters  in  the  branches  and  corridor  of  the 
Central  Library,  and  several  factories  and  stores, 
constitute  special  plans  for  the  immediate 
future. 

Methods  of  giving  assistance  to  patrons  wish¬ 
ing  reading  courses  have  been  developed,  and 
the  assistant  is  working  on  a  permanent  collec¬ 
tion  of  books  to  be  used  in  dealing  for  the  first 
time  with  a  patron,  to  hold  his  interest  while 
the  course  is  in  preparation.  The  Out-of  School 
Division  is  located  in  the  Delivery  Room  of 
the  Central  Library,  thus  making  it  easy  of 
access  for  the  casual  or  timid  caller. 

Charles  E.  Rush,  Librarian, 
Indianapolis  Public  Library. 
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An  Educational 

THE  School  and  Teachers  Room  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library  makes  a  special 
effort  to  collect  books  and  pamphlets  on  adult 
education  in  this  and  other  countries.  Publica¬ 
tions  of  the  World  Association  for  adult  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Adult  Education  Committee  of  the 
London  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Workers 
Education  Bureau  are  on  file. 

An  alphabetical  index  of  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  courses  given  for  adults  in  the  Los 
Angeles  evening  schools,  enables  the  attend¬ 
ants  to  tell  an  inquirer  where  he  can  find  in¬ 
struction  in  color  cement,  architecture,  plumb¬ 
ing,  commercial  law,  or  other  subjects. 

Advice  is  given  every  day  to  foreign  students 
desiring  college  or  evening  courses,  to  maids 
in  homes  who  wish  to  study  English  on  their 
free  afternoons,  to  men  and  women  who  are 
busy  during  the  day,  and  wish  to  study  in  the 
evenings. 

A  bulletin  board  is  maintained  in  a  library 
corridor  thru  which  all  who  use  the  Periodical 
room,  the  Boys’  and  Girls’  {room,  and  the 
School  and  Teachers’  room,  must  pass.  On 
this  board  are  placed  announcements  of  courses 
in  night  schools,  university  extension,  and  pub¬ 
lic  lectures  given  by  the  museums  and  such 
organizations  as  Friends  of  Our  National  Parks, 
and  the  Audubon  Club. 

Exhibits  of  work  done  by  the  Trade  Exten¬ 
sion  School  operated  by  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  have  been  held  at  the  Library,  and  have 
been  the  means  of  directing  many  students  to 
the  school. 


Clearing  House 

The  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of 
California  uses  the  Department  as  a  distribut¬ 
ing  point  for  circulars,  and  many  people  come 
to  the  room  with  the  expectation  of  finding 
these  here. 

A  list  of  recent  publications  of  interest  to 
teachers  of  non-English-speaking  adults  is  sent 
to  them  each  month. 

Classes  from  night  schools  are  shown  the 
different  departments  of  the  Library,  and  are 
instructed  in  its  use. 

An  exhibit  of  hooks,  pamphlets  and  book 
lists  on  adult  education  was  shown  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  State  League  of  Women  Voters. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  Library  is  given 
to  business  college  students.  One  college  keeps 
a  record  of  students  who  have  had  this, 
and  as  soon  as  twenty  students  who  have  not 
had  the  class  are  on  their  record,  they  are  sent 
to  the  Library. 

Each  department  in  the  Library  can  tell 
stories  of  persons  who  have  educated  them¬ 
selves  thru  systematic  use  of  its  resources.  A 
commercial  artist  who  has  become  a  sculptor, 
a  disabled  soldier  who  studied  Japanese  prints 
until  he  learned  to  illustrate  books — friends  of 
the  Library  in  many  different  professions  testify 
to  the  Library’s  aid  in  giving  information  and 
in  directing  the  inquirer  to  other  agencies  where 
he  will  find  what  he  needs. 

Faith  Smith, 

School  and  Teachers’  Department, 

Los  Angeles  Public  Library . 


The  Immensity  of  the  Job 


SEVERAL  years  ago,  before  the  interest  in  this 
subject  became  so  intense  and  so  wide-spread, 
California  began  to  think  about  adult  education. 
At  that  time  we  had  not,  of  course,  phrased  its 
title,  nor  did  we  enter  upon  the  job  with  well 
determined  ideas  as  to  how  it  should  be  at¬ 
tacked.  There  was,  however,  a  feeling  for  it,  a 
desire  to  try  it  out.  The  State  Library  as  long 
ago  as  1904  sent  out  so-called  study  club  col¬ 
lections  to  individuals  and  groups  remote  from 
lecture  halls  and  even  libraries.  No  doubt 
much  good  was  accomplished  thru  this;  but  the 
immensity  of  the  job  was  staggering.  In  1911  . 
after  the  enactment  of  our  county  library  law 
we  decided  to  modify  our  methods.  Then  a 
systematic  scheme  of  adult  education,  largely 
thru  the  use  of  books,  became  possible. 

One  of  the  important  elements  in  a  plan  for 
bringing  information  to  a  state  must  be  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  well  developed  distributing  points.  Our 


forty-two  county  libraries  alone,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  public  libraries  in  cities,  have  more 
than  four  thousand  branches,  each  one  a  real 
distributing  point  not  alone  for  the  few  hun¬ 
dred  books  on  its  shelves  but  also  for  the  thou¬ 
sands  at  county  and  state  headquarters.  Nor 
is  this  plan  merely  theoretical;  it  is  an  active, 
growing  practice,  increasing  in  reach  and  power 
just  to  the  extent  it  is  being  properly  financed. 
The  county  part  of  our  system  alone  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  sum  totaling  about  $1,250,000 
annually. 

Another  co-operating  element  in  our  plan  is 
the  University  of  California — doubtless  to 
some  degree  all  the  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  state  are  doing  some  work  in  this 
field — which  had  in  1923  an  enrollment  of 
25,201  extension  students.  Not  so  many  of 
these  persons  are,  I  imagine,  interested  in  de¬ 
grees  as  they  are  in  learning  definite  facts  and 
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in  increasing  their  intelledtual  power.  The 
University  does  not,  however,  furnish  texts  and 
assigned  readings  in  these  courses.  Many  prob¬ 
ably  buy  books,  but  doubtless  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  secures  them  from  public  and  county 
libraries. 

The  radio  is  a  thing  of  possibilities  which 
are  as  yet  scarcely  imagined.  It  is  an  instrument 
which  will  probably  for  a  time  at  least  draw 
readers  away  from  books.  Its  ability  to  bring 
a  good  dance  orchestra  into  the  home  may  pro¬ 
long  the  terpsichorean  life  of  thousands  who 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  hotels  on 
Saturday  evenings.  And  if  Havelock  Ellis,  the 
new  patron  saint  of  the  dance,  be  right  in  his 
philosophy  the  human  race  will  be  better  and 
happier  when  it  learns  to  trip  on  musical  toe 
down  the  decades  toward  three  score  years  and 
ten.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  radio  will  mean 
a  greater  use  of  books.  In  rapidly  increasing 
thousands  men  and  women  are  going  to  use 


the  radio  for  study.  The  other  evening  I  heard 
the  concluding  remarks  of  an  instructor  who 
had  been  giving  a  Spanish  course.  Twenty- 
five  thousand  persons  had  enrolled,  followed  the 
lessons  on  the  air,  studied  their  texts  and  when 
the  end  came  asked  eagerly  for  more.  Without 
hooks  they  cannot  go  far.  New  tides  at  first 
may  seem  to  ebb  away  from  the  library,  but 
when  the  flow  sets  in  the  flood  of  readers  reaches 
new  high  levels. 

The  aim  in  every  state  should  be  to  arouse 
interest  in  study,  to  increase  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents,  and  to  use  whatever  means  may  come  t© 
hand  to  meet  demands.  We  may  safely  assume 
that  intellectual  stimulus  will  in  the  end  be  of 
great  popular  benefit;  and  will  offer  the  library 
another  opportunity  by  which  to  fulfil  its 
mission. 

Milton  J.  Ferguson,  Librarian, 

California  State  Library . 


Chicago’s  Readers’  Bureau 


THE  Readers’  Bureau  in  the  Chicago  Public 
Library  continues  to  function  on  the  same 
limited  scale  upon  which  it  was  begun  a  year 
ago.  The  chief  results  thus  far  have  been  a 
clear  demonstration  of  the  public  response  to 
such  a  service  and  of  its  practicability  along 
the  lines  that  were  projected  in  its  inception. 
The  guiding  principle  is  strictly  individual 
service.  Reading,  courses  are  compiled  for 
each  applicant  after  an  interview,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  with  reference  to  his  particular  prob¬ 
lem.  They  resemble,  in  this  respect,  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  prescription.  A  second  element  in  the 
plan  is  the  provision  of  the  books  as  needed, 
even  to  the  extent  of  buying  additional  copies 
for  this  purpose.  The  student  is  not  sent  to 
the  loan  desk  for  his  book,  with  the  chance 
that  the  stack  copies  may  be  all  in  use,  hut  is 
provided  with  his  copy  from  the  Readers’  Bu¬ 
reau  office,  to  which  he  also  returns  it  when 
he  is  ready  for  the  next  one.  Continuity  of 
interest  is  thus  assured  and  frequent  confer¬ 
ences  and  reports  of  progress,  with  incidental 
revisions  or  adjustments  of  the  prescribed 
courses  are  made  possible  and  have  proved 
very  helpful  to  both  parties.  There  are  at 
present  176  active  students.  The  number  of 
separate  courses  prepared  during  the  past 
twelve  months  was  164;  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  enrolled,  304;  many  courses  being  used 
by  more  than  one  student.  A  great  variety  of 
subjects  was  included  in  the  applications,  most 
of  them  of  a  cultural  nature.  Literary  courses 
numbered  98,  of  which  22  were  in  modern 
literature,  11  in  drama,  13  in  short  story  com¬ 
position,  12  in  the  study  of  fiction,  and  15  in 


general  literary  history.  Among  other  courses 
prepared  for  applicants  were:  Fine  arts,  11; 
economics,  8;  good  English,  19;  journalism, 
7;  “psychology,”  23;  religion,  5;  history,  15; 
general  cultural  courses,  9.  Eighteen  persons 
asked  to  be  guided  thru  one  to  four  years  of 
high  school  work.  Many  of  the  courses  asked 
for  are  special  rather  than  general  in  char¬ 
acter.  Several  have  been  prepared  for  educated 
foreigners  desiring  to  learn  English;  one  for  a 
Hungarian  who  is  combining  this  with  the  study 
of  drama  technique  to  prepare  for  translating 
Hungarian  plays.  Appropriate  reading  for 
prospective  European  tourists,  for  a  class  of 
teachers  in  Americanization  among  Jews;  in 
interior  decorating,  personnel  training  and 
banking  practice,  are  among  the  topics  recently 
requested.  A  course  of  general  culture  for  a 
business  man  conscious  of  his  deficiencies,  and 
one  for  the  intensive  review  of  high  school 
subjects,  which  enabled  the  student,  after  a  long 
interval  in  active  business  life,  to  pass  a  uni¬ 
versity  entrance  examination,  may  also  be  men¬ 
tioned.  Extra  copies  of  hooks  required  to  serve 
each  student  without  delay  or  interruption  in¬ 
volved  an  outlay  of  less  than  $1,000  for  the 
year. 

We  are  not  ready  to  make  deductions  or  to 
draw  conclusions  from  our  limited  experience. 
For  the  present  we  are  content  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  there  is  need  for  a  service  of  this 
kind  and  that,  when  the  means  became  avail¬ 
able  for  its  development  on  a  larger  scale, 
with  an  adequate  staff  and  provision  for  ample 
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book  resources,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  nor 
uncertainty  as  to  the  response  on  the  part  of  the 
public  toward  this  and  all  similar  experiments 
in  what  Dr.  Learned  in  his  admirable  book  calls 


Organized  Public  Intelligence  Service.” 

Carl  B.  Roden,  Librarian, 
Chicago  (III.)  Public  Library 


Service  to  the  Privileged 

NOT  so  many  years  ago,  we  librarians  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  field  of  business  a  brand 
new  idea.  It  was  called  Advertising.  We  took 
it  up  with  zeal,  in  fact  so  earnestly  that  some 
of  us  failed  to  observe  that  many  public  libra¬ 
ries  had  been  advertising  for  years  but  they 
didn’t  know  it — at  least  by  that  name.  For 
example,  the  term  “house  organ”  sounded  like 
an  unheard-of  publication  in  library  circles, 

*  and  yet  quarterly  and  monthly  bulletins  had 
been  issued  by  scores  of  libraries  for  a  decade 
or  two.  They  were  “house  organs,” — nothing 
else.  However,  the  real  contribution  of  the 
advertising  urge  was  to  create  a  consciousness 
of  the  need  of  systematic  and  sustained  pub¬ 
licity,  an  idea  which  had  not  previously  ex¬ 
isted;  and  also  the  development  of  a  technique 
and  skill  in  the  art  of  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  community  and  winning  its  interest  in 
the  public  library  and  its  service. 

In  this  matter  of  adult  education,  a  some¬ 
what  similar  situation  appears  to  exist.  Public 
libraries  have  been  helping  to  educate  adults 
by  the  very  existence  of  their  collections  of 
books  for  older  readers  and  their  corps  of 
trained  or  semil-trafned  assistants.  But  we 
have  never  given  this  service  a  name.  It  has 
had  no  identity.  Consequently,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  need  of  a  developed  skill  that  will 
make  this  phase  of  our  work  more  effective 
and  enduring. 

The  Providence  Public  Library  may  prop¬ 
erly  be  included  in  the  group  of  libraries  re¬ 
ferred  to.  It  has  never  instituted  a  definite 
program  of  educating  the  adult  population 
within  its  influence.  And  yet,  by  a  rather  ex¬ 
tensive  policy  of  dividing  up  its  work  with 
adult  readers,  and  segregating  its  most  im¬ 
portant  activities,  the  Library  has,  in  a 
measure,  tried  to  contribute  to  the  education  of 
its  adult  population.  For,  in  addition  to  the 
conventional  circulation,  reference  and  periodi¬ 
cal  departments,  the  organization  at  the  central 
library  also  provides  for  a  foreign  department 
with  its  special  assistance  to  the  Americaniza¬ 
tion  movement;  the  industrial  library,  with  its 
service  to  the  ambitious  mechanic  and  engineer; 
and  the  art  library,  equipped  to  serve  the  needs 
of  the  students  and  lovers  of  music  and  art. 
A  business  branch  in  the  down-town  section 
shares  in  the  education  of  another  group  of 
adult  readers  who  have  a  special  interest  in 
print. 


and  the  Underprivileged 

In  this  problem  of  adult  education,  there 
are  two  important  groups  more  prominent 
than  the  rest.  First,  those  who  have  had  what 
might  be  called  a  reasonable  minimum  of  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity,  or  better.  To  these,  the 
Public  Library  serves  as  a  bibliographical 
laboratory,  supplying  the  readers  with  the 
books  and  other  printed  matter  with  which  to 
carry  on.  The  Providence  Public  Library  co¬ 
operates  very  actively  with  extension  courses  at 
the  several  colleges  in  the  city,  reserving  colla¬ 
teral  reading  for  the  members  of  the  classes, 
and  often  printing  and  distributing  lists  of 
suggested  reading.  Courses  of  reading  are  also 
encouraged  by  the  circulation  of  multigraphed 
or  printed  outlines  among  those  who  are  not 
members  of  organized  classes. 

Second,  the  great  mass  of  adults  who  have 
had  little  or  no  educational  advantages — the 
underprivileged — for  example,  the  three  mil¬ 
lion  native  horn  illiterates  or  the  two  million 
who  have  come  to  our  shores  via  the  channel 
of  immigration;  and  it  is  this  group  that  any 
program  of  adult  education  should  con¬ 
sider  first,  because  they  need  it  most.  In 
Providence,  a  city  situated  in  a  state  where 
twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  population  are 
foreign  born,  it  is  quite  fitting  that  there  should 
be  a  foreign  department  in  the  Public  Library 
activelv  engaged  in  the  process  of  molding 
American  citizens.  Every  Friday  night  thru- 
out  the  winter,  a  class  in  Naturalization  meets 
in  the  Library’s  lecture  hall. 

In  order  to  help  the  countless  young  men  ana 
women  with  ambition  and  a  desire  for  more 
knowledge,  who,  capable  of  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing,  cannot  qualify  for  evening  high  school  and 
will  not  suffer  the  embarrassment  of  sitting 
with  the  youngsters  in  the  grammar  grades, 
arrangements  are  being  made  in  Providence 
to  bring  the  Public  Library  into  the  education 
process.  A  plan  is  being  developed  whereby 
the  most  satisfactory  books  on  the  fundamental 
subjects  in  the  high  school  curriculum  will  be 
•  available  at  the  Library  for  these  young  men 
and  women  who  are  obliged  to  study  by  them¬ 
selves. 

In  those  who  are  reaching  terminal  points  in 
their  educational  careers,  we  are  also  inter¬ 
ested.  Talks  on  the  importance  of  continued 
education  and  the  value  of  books  in  daily  life 
are  given  to  the  members  of  the  graduating 
classes  in  their  grammar  schools  by  the  libra- 
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rian  and  his  associates,  hoping  to  reach  those 
boys  and  girls  who  will  stop  their  formal  edu¬ 
cation  at  that  point  and  will  soon  be  classed 
as  adults,  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  and  in 
their  relations  with  the  Library.  To  reach  the 
young  men  and  women  who  are  about  to  be 
graduated  from  the  evening  high  schools,  a 
plan  is  under  consideration  which  cannot  be 
described  at  this  time. 

The  feature  of  the  present-day  discussion  of 
adult  education  which  possesses  the  greatest 
amount  of  the  spectacular  element  is  the  read¬ 
ing  advisor.  This  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
at  Providence  per  se.  The  information  desk  of 
the  reference  department  receive  many  requests 
for  advice  and  suggestion  in  courses  of  read¬ 
ing  and  study  both  for  groups  and  for  indi¬ 
viduals.  But  no  separate  department  has  been 


set  up  nor  has  a  title  been  given  to  any  member 
of  the  staff  who  performs  such  duties  incident¬ 
ally.  When  the  administration  of  the  Library 
is  satisfied  that  it  possesses  assistants  sufficient 
to  cover  the  Library’s  working  day  and  capable 
of  advising  and  directing  the  systematic  reading 
of  ambitious  men  and  women  with  interests  as 
varied  as  the  range  of  human  knowledge  itself, 
perhaps  this  feature  may  be  introduced.  Until 
that  time  comes,  we  hesitate  to  establish  and 
broadcast  a  programme  involving  this  service 
on  a  large  scale  because  we  are  confident  that 
we  could  not  meet  the  demand  we  should  cre¬ 
ate.  If  any  other  libraries  can,  we  rejoice  with 
them  in  their  goow  fortune. 

Clarence  E.  Sherman,  Assistant  Librarian , 

Providence  Public  Librarv. 


Co-ordination  of  Educational  Agencies 


IN  Milwaukee  it  has  been  deemed  best  to 
place  some  emphasis  upon  library  work  with 
those  adults  who  have  already  indicated  an  edu¬ 
cational  eagerness  by  registering  for  regular 
instruction  in  some  of  the  many  local  educa¬ 
tional  agencies.  The  registration  for  courses 
offered  by  various  agencies  shows  there  are 
over  41,000  adults  in  the  city  registered  for 
some  sort  of  definite  instruction,  exclusive  of 
those  registered  in  the  various  correspondence 
courses — estimated  at  15,000 — exclusive  of  the 
members  of  study  clubs,  women’s  clubs,  drama¬ 
tic  clubs,  etc.,  exclusive,  also,  of  the  groups  do¬ 
ing  educational  work  under  the  auspices  of  the 
labor  unions,  and,  also,  exclusive  of  those 
reached  by  the  educational  work  done  among 
foreigners  and  others  by  the  churches.  In 
other  words,  there  are  over  41,000  persons  in 
Milwaukee  who  are  earning  wages  and  at  the 
same  time  taking  regular  definite  work  under 
local  hired  instructors.  To  co-operate  with  the 
agencies  giving  this  instruction  and  to  these 
41,000  adults  has  seemed  an  undertaking  of 
primary  importance. 

The  library  not  only  maintains  a  catalog  of 
organizations  offering  instructional  courses  for 
adult  students,  but  it  has  also  a  complete  card 
index  of  the  various  courses  offered  by  each 
with  a  statement  of  the  kind  of  person  each  is 
designed  to  accommodate.  There  is  a  con¬ 
stant  and  increasing  demand  for  this  informa¬ 
tion.  A  young  man  wishing  courses  in  railway 
efficiency  was  directed  to  the  Federal  Railway 
Institute.  Thru  the  International  Institute  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  teachers  were  found  for  a  Dan¬ 
ish  waiter  and  a  Greek  priest  who  were  unable 
to  attend  the  regularly  organized  courses  in 
English  for  foreigners.  A  carpenter,  wishing 


to  study  architecture,  Was  given  the  names  of 
schools  offering  courses  adapted  to  his  needs. 

The  Library  has  also  laid  considerable  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  work  with  labor  unions.  Miss 
Tompkins,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  adult  educa¬ 
tional  work,  has  the  complete  confidence  of 
the  leaders  of  the  labor  union  movement.  She 
has  been  invited  to  attend  and  does  attend  prac¬ 
tically  every  meeting  of  the  Federated  Trades 
Council;  she  has  at  the  request  of  the  Feder¬ 
ated  Trades  Council  prepared  and  circulated 
selected  reading  lists  on  economics,  sociology, 
and  related  subjects.  Some  of  these  lists  have 
been  sent  out  by  the  Council  to  the  unions  under 
the  council  seal  and  over  the  signature  of  its 
secretary  with  a  letter  commending  the  library 
to  all  the  members  of  the  various  unions.  She 
has  placed  collections  of  books  before  the  Fed¬ 
erated  Trades  Council,  takes  collections  to  the 
various  trades  unions,  and  frequently  talks  to 
the  members  of  the  unions. 

The  Readers’  Bureau,  similar  in  nature  to 
that  established  recently  by  the  Chicago  Public 
Library,  is  a  means  of  distributing  service  and 
books  to  a  large  number  of  persons.  “Read¬ 
ing  with  a  purpose”  is  the  heading  under  which 
individual  service  is  offered  patrons  of  the 
library  not  enrolled  for  instructional  courses. 
For  any  person  wishing  to  do  systematic  read¬ 
ing  in  a  particular  subject  a  list  of  the  best 
books  and  articles  available  is  compiled.  Each 
list  is  made  after  a  personal  interview  between 
the  reader  and  the  assistant  in  charge,  in  order 
that  his  tastes  and  requirements  may  determine 
as  far  as  possible  the  character  of  the  list. 
This  service  is  being  rendered  by  the  informa¬ 
tion  librarian  in  co-operation  with  the  chief  of 
the  department  of  adult  education. 
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Library-social  case  work  is  a  recent  and 
unique  development  of  the  adult  educational 
service  of  the  Milwaukee  Public  Library.  At 
the  request  of  the  head  worker  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  House  a  Jewish  settlement)  a  member 
of  the  library  staff  gives  special  assistance  to 
the  patrons  of  the  settlement.  The  field  for 
such  a  service  was  discovered  thru  a  vocational 
survey  of  several  of  the  public  school  graduat¬ 
ing  classes  of  1924,  which  revealed  a  general 
lack  of  interest  in  books  and  a  low  standard  of 
reading  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

This  combination  of  socal  and  library  work 
represents  an  experiment  in  applying  social 
case  methods  to  library  service.  The  library- 
social  worker  interviews  those  wishing  advice 
regarding  books,  prepares  book  lists,  attends 


club  meetings  and  assists  in  making  of  their 
programs,  supplies  material  to  persons  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  programs,  and  makes  up  collec¬ 
tions  of  books  for  special  occasions. 

Educational  work  with  foreigners  is,  of 
course,  emphasized  here  as  elsewhere.  Experi¬ 
ence  would  indicate  that  possibly  the  best  re¬ 
sults  come  from  the  carefully  organized  and 
supervised  visits  to  the  library  of  various 
groups  of  foreigners,  many  of  whom  take  out 
cards  and  actually  borrow  books,  and  a  very 
considerable  number  of  whom  are  well  edu¬ 
cated  in  foreign  schools  and  qualified  to  make 
excellent  use  of  all  library  facilities. 

Matthew  S.  Dudgeon,  Librarian, 

Milwaukee  Public  Library. 


In  the  General  Field 


4‘/”YUR  library  is  not  doing  any  unusual 
things  in  the  way  of  adult  education, 
altho  the  chief  aim  of  most  library  work  is 
adult  education  and  the  continuous  personal 
assistance  to  individual  men  and  women  is  the 
best  possible  way  of  helping  them.  ...  In 
the  meantime  we  are  trying  to  be  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Intelligence  Service  which  Mr.  Learned 
speaks  of,  in  every  branch  and  department  of 
the  library.”  “Our  efforts  are  largely  of  the 
sort  that  Mr.  Jennings  classified  as  ‘indirect 
activities’  in  his  address  at  Saratoga  Springs.” 
“I  am  not  sure  how  fancy  a  thing  has  to  be  to 
rank  as  an  adult  education  undertaking.  In 
order  to  have  your  symposium  as  complete  as 
possible  I  will  mention  one  or  two  features  of 
our  work  which  might,  in  a  general  way,  be 
considered  as  adult  education.” 

The  general  tenor  of  other  replies  to  the 
Library  Journal  questionnaire  is  indicated  by 
the  quotations  above.  The  many  varieties  of 
library  service  performed  by  the  libraries  re¬ 
porting  all  contribute  to  the  same  general  end 
of  adult  education  even  tho  they  are  not  directed 
by  an  officer  or  department  specifically  assigned 
for  the  purpose. 

In  Hartford,  Conn.,  there  are  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen  societies  which  are  working  in  different 
ways  to  help  adult  education,  writes  Caroline 
M.  Hewins.  “The  Library’s  part  in  it  is 
to  invite  the  evening-school  pupils  who  are 
learning  English  to  come  with  their  teachers  on 
a  stated  Sunday  afternoon,  see  what  we  have 
that  will  interest  them,  and  learn  how  to  be¬ 
come  card-holders.  The  secretary  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Adult  Education,  Howard  Bradstreet, 
assumes  the  responsibility  of  guaranteeing  the 
return  of  books,  and  in  three  years  only  two  or 
three  have  been  lost.  At  our  Sunday  after¬ 


noon  receptions,  if  that  is  not  too  formal  a 
word,  we  take  pains  to  show  the  young  men  and 
women  where  to  find  the  books  in  the  languages 
of  the  countries  from  which  they  or  their  par¬ 
ents  have  come,  and  also,  easy,  but  not  childish 
stories,  histories  and  biographies,  in  English, 
written  in  a  pleasant  style.  We  have  had 
printed  a  short  list  of  such  books,  and  give  every 
one  of  our  visitors  a  copy.  Our  last  Sunday 
invitation  brought  seventy  evening-school  pupils 
from  ten  to  twelve  nations. 

“A  committee  of  the  local  D.  A.  R.  chapter 
meets  a  club  of  Italian  women  once  a  fortnight, 
sells  material  for  children’s  clothes  at  wholesale 
prices,  shows  the  mothers  how  to  cut  and  make 
them  like  American  children’s,  provides  music, 
story-telling  or  some  other  form  of  entertain¬ 
ment,  and  serves  coffee  and  crackers.  One 
member  of  the  committee  makes  the  coffee,  and 
others  take  care  of  the  babies  and  little  chil¬ 
dren  whom  their  mothers  cannot  leave  at  home. 

“Three  or  four  years  ago,  there  was  a  two 
weeks’  exhibition  in  the  Morgan  Memorial  Mu¬ 
seum,  which  the  Library  adjoins,  of  household 
treasures  brought  from  their  native  countries 
by  new  Americans.  The  Committee  and  the 
exhibitors  sent  guardians  for  the  exhibit,  which 
contained  many  interesting  and  valuable  ar¬ 
ticles,  and  ended  with  a  pageant  in  costume  in 
the  Tapestry  Hall  of  the  Museum,  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  nations.” 

The  Houston  (Texas)  Lyceum  and  Carnegie 
Library  co-operates  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
studious  effort  of  the  community,  writes  Julia 
Ideson. 

“We  buy  books  freely  and  special  effort  is 
made  to  see  that  the  students  desiring  them  get 
them.  We  supply  books  for  the  University  of 
Texas  extension  work,  law  courses  of  the 
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Y.M.C.A.,  banking  courses  of  the  Banking 
Institute-  Sunday  school  teachers,  Y.W.C.A. 
directors’  courses,  teachers  and  instructors  of 
the  County  Institute  and  City  Institute. 

“We,  of  course,  do  a  great  deal  of  work  with 
the  women’s  clubs  and  the  study  clubs.  We 
work  with  the  local  nature  study  club  in  its 
effort  to  develop  interest  in  this  locality.  We 
have  also  a  very  good  collection  of  business 
books  and  systematic  effort  is  made  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  business  men  through  their 
various  organizations  to  these.  We  get  in  touch 
with  a  number  of  night  school  classes,  espe¬ 
cially  the  foreign  classes,  and  invite  them  to 
visit  and  use  the  library  and  groups  of  these 
students  are  occasionally  brought  by  their 
teacher.  We  receive  regularly  from  the  City 
Health  Department  the  list  of  births  for  the 
week  and  letters  are  sent  immediately  to  the 
mothers  containing  the  Children’s  Bureau  list 
of  books  on  the  care  of  children.  They  are 
urged  to  use  the  library  and  the  library’s  large 
supply  of  Holt’s  and  other  baby  books  are  in 
constant  demand. 

“Several  organizations  which  have  recently 
made  a  study  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  have  been  supplied  with  general  books 
on  the  Constitution  and  the  small  copies  of  the 
Constitution  published  by  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Education  have  been  distributed  freely 
on  request. 

“If  the  information  supplied  by  the  news¬ 
papers  on  many  and  various  subjects  can  be  a 
part  of  adult  education  then  we  are  co-operat¬ 
ing  in  that  also,  for  the  four  daily  newspapers 
use  our  Reference  Department  constantly  for 
answers  to  inquiries.” 

The  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Public  Library  is 
continually  striving  to  live  up  to  its  belief  that 
the  library  is  part  of  the  educational  system  of 
the  city  and  stands  ready  to  carry  on  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  individual  after  leaving  school, 
writes  F.  Mabel  Winchell.  “We  make  reading 
lists  for  any  individual  or  group  on  any  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  we  think  we  can  induce  them 
to  read.  We  do  not  wait  to  be  asked.”  Classes 
from  the  evening  schools,  composed  mostly  of 
foreigners,  are  shown  over  the  library  and  in¬ 
vited  to  register. 

Gratia  Countryman,  librarian  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Public  Library,  describes  the 
“continuous  personal  service”  of  that  library 
as  follows: 

“We  visit  every  night  school  in  the  city  and 
register  every  adult  as  a  borrower.  We  tell 
them  about  the  library,  give  them  lists  of  help¬ 
ful  books,  and  the  address  of  their  nearest 
branch  library.  We  are  in  court  every  time 
second  papers  are  issued  to  new  Americans,  and 


see  that  every  man  and  woman  is  provided  with 
a  library  card,  the  address  of  his  nearest  branch, 
and  a  list  of  Books  for  New  Americans.  When 
applications  are  made  for  second  papers  two 
months  in  advance,  we  furnish  material  for 
their  examinations  upon  request,  and  offer  them 
by  special  card  of  invitation  any  help  they  want 
in  preparation  for  examination.  We  furnish 
rooms  for  University  Extension  classes,  and  the 
adult  day  classes  of  the  public  schools,  and 
Americanization  classes. 

“We  have  libraries  in  sixty  business  houses, 
all  telephone  exchanges,  all  street  car  terminals, 
many  fire-engine  houses.  We  co-operate  with 
the  educational  directors,  welfare  workers,  or 
any  educational  classes  going  on  in  these  places, 
stimulating  them  to  thoughtful,  serious  reading 
and  furnishing  the  necessary  books.  Our  hos¬ 
pital  service,  while  existing  primarily  to  tide 
convalescents  over  a  difficult  period,  does  find 
many  adults  who  take  advantage  of  enforced 
hospital  residence  to  do  good  serious  reading 
for  a  purpose. 

“We  expect  to  put  on  an  organized  work  for 
adults  as  soon  as  the  best  way  appears  and  a 
thoroly  digested  plan  can  be  worked  out.” 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Free  Public  Library  will  have  syste¬ 
matic  instruction  for  the  Americanization  classes 
in  the  evening  high  schools.  A  member  of  the 
staff  will  address  each  class  in  the  classroom 
and  each  class  will  visit  the  library  for  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  use  of  the  library.  L.  Lindsey 
Brown,  assistant  librarian,  writes:  “Last  winter 
I  gave  one  talk  to  a  group  of  labor  leaders  on 
the  use  of  our  technical  books.  A  so-called 
labor  college  was  conducted  here  at  that  time 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  this  year  three 
courses  will  be  given,  probably  by  members  of 
Yale  University.  I  hope  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  address  the  students  at  the  ‘labor  col¬ 
lege’  on  the  use  of  the  public  library.” 

Reporting  for  Sacramento,  Susan  T.  Smith 
writes  from  the  City  Library: 

“I  have  always  felt  that  the  library  had 
rather  over-emphasized  service  to  schools.  My 
experience  in  reference  work  in  the  State 
Library  proved  that  education  does  not  stop 
with  graduation  and  that  the  most  ardent  stu¬ 
dents  are  the  adults.  Our  library  makes  an 
effort  to  secure  all  of  the  books  or  as  many 
as  we  feel  able  to  purchase,  that  are  used  in 
various  university  extension  courses  and  read¬ 
ing  clubs,  as  well  as  special  courses  that  are 
now  being  given  in  our  junior  college,  in  which 
a  number  of  people  not  teachers  are  partici¬ 
pating. 

“We  also  try  to  get  our  borrowers  to  read 
something  beside  best-seller  fiction  and  have 
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been  quite  successful  with  our  display  racks  ol 
essays,  travel,  biography,  etc.  I  am  now  work¬ 
ing  out  a  reading  course  for  a  young  girl  who 
wishes  to  beome  more  familiar  with  the  better 
kind  of  literature.” 

The  Seattle  Public  Library  has  not  yet  estab¬ 
lished  a  specially  organized  department  for 
adult  education  tho  it  has  for  years  been  ren¬ 
dering  many  services  that  would  classify  under 
that  heading,  says  Judson  T.  Jennings.  A  few 
of  these  services  may  be  mentioned  by  way 
of  illustration.  The  information  desks  in  the 
circulation  and  reference  departments  perform 
many  of  khe  duties  ^usually  assigned  to 
“readers’  advisory  bureaus.”  The  work  with 
adult  foreigners  and  the  night  schools  has  been 
quite  thoroly  organized  and  is  described  in 
Dr.  Learned’s  book  “The  American  Public 
Library  and  the  Diffusion  of  Knowledge.”  The 
teachers’  room  has  on  file  a  large  collection  of 
vocational  data.  The  reference  department 
conducts  a  highly  developed  service  to  women’s 
clubs.  The  circulation  department  prepares 
lists  for  the  banking,  insurance,  and  real  estate 
businesses,  which  have  been  endorsed  by  the 
officers  of  these  firms  and  institutions  for  the 
use  of  the  younger  men.  These  lists  are  made 
in  consultation  with  experts  and  are  revised 
annually. 

“We  feel,  however,  that  in  many  cases  these 
efforts  have  not  been  thoro,  or  systematic,  or 
efficient  and  the  library  will  welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  that  may  be  developed  by  the  A.  L.  A. 
Commission  on  Adult  Education  to  extend  its 
service  to  other  educational  agencies,  to  sys¬ 
tematize  its  own  direct  educational  service  to 
individual  readers,  and  to  render  more  efficient 
help  to  the  various  groups  of  people  that  com¬ 
prise  the  community.” 

Mary  S.  Saxe  contributes  a  note  from  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  The  Westmount  Library 
“to  improve  adult  education,  so-called  .  .  . 
is  sprouting  a  new  wing  (we  get  our  wings  one 
at  a  time  in  the  library  world).  This  wing  will 
mean  a  better  music  library,  a  better  art  de¬ 
partment,  and  more  space  for  our  reference 
work.  Thru  a  library  column  in  the  Westmount 
News,  each  week  we  drop  words  of  wisdom 
that  cause  people  to  improve  their  reading.  We 
always  offer  to  prepare  lists  for  reading  along 
certain  lines,  Winter  reading,  Summer  reading, 
certain  periods  in  history,  etc.,  etc.  But  we 
do  not  hit  people  over  the  head  with  a  volume 
and  say,  “Here,  read  this” — nor  do  we  ring 
their  door  bells  and  nag  them  to  join  the 
library.” 

“Books  for  Grown-Up  Students  on  Public 
Library  Shelves”  is  the  heading  of  an  article  in 
the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator  of  Septem¬ 


ber  11.  Gentiliska  Winterrowd,  reference  libra¬ 
rian,  has  this  summer  built  up  a  collection  of 
books  for  home  study.  Some  of  the  subjects  in 
constant  demand  are  arithmetic,  stenography, 
grammar,  nursing,  auto  repairing,  interior  dec¬ 
orating,  printing.  A  list  of  new  titles  for  more 
advanced  students  is  included  in  the  article. 

The  library  commissions  of  the  country  carry 
on  the  work  of  adult  education  thru  the  same 
agencies  as  the  public  libraries;  special  divi¬ 
sions  and  bureaux,  readers’  clubs,  and  reading 
lists,  with  the  added  necessity  of  covering  a 
much  wider  physical  territory. 

Such  library  work  as  the  Library  Extension 
Division  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education  carries  on  in  the  line  of  adult  edu¬ 
cation  is  purely  with  study  clubs,  writes  William 
R.  Watson.  The  service  has  been  in  effect  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  During  the  past  year 
libraries  were  sent  out  to  approximately  250 
clubs  on  such  subjects  as  travel,  art,  history, 
literature,  etc.  In  addition  about  100  study 
club  programs  were  loaned  to  clubs  for  use 
in  making  up  the  year’s  course  of  study. 

The  Arkansas  Free  Library  Service  Bureau, 
intended  to  serve  as  a  library  commission,  began 
its  work  last  August.  It  circulates  5,000  books 
thru  traveling  libraries  and  answers  all  refer¬ 
ence  questions. 

Other  commissions  promoting  readers’  clubs 
are  those  of  Illinois  and  Oklahoma.  The 
Library  Exetnsion  Division  service  of  the 
Illinois  State  Library  has  enrolled  readers 
in  ten  reading  courses  for  the  past  three  years. 
A  State  Certificate  signed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Division  is 
awarded  to  readers  completing  a  course.  The 
Oklahoma  Library  Commission  last  November 
appointed  Mrs.  J.  R.  Dale  to  collaborate  with 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  in  handling  the 
latter’s  Home  Reading  Courses  in  Oklahoma. 
The  Commission  has  all  the  books  used  for 
the  courses  and  loans  them  direct  to  readers. 

Special  bulletins  and  lists  are  effective  means 
of  promoting  reading.  The  New  Jersey  Public 
Library  Commission  compiles  lists  for  such  or¬ 
ganizations  as  granges,  American  Legion,  East¬ 
ern  Star,  parent-teachers’  organizations,  Bible 
study  classes  and  clubs,  which  in  turn  publish 
them  in  their  official  bulletins.  The  July  fifth 
issue  of  the  University  of  Iowa  Service  Bulletin 
explains  the  aims  and  scope  of  adult  education 
in  connection  with  the  library.  Some  of  the 
lists  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Division  of  Public  Libraries  bear  such 
titles  as  “Adult  Education  Through  the  Library: 
Books  for  New  Americans,”  “Books  for  Parent- 
Teachers  Associations,”  “Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion.” 


Some  Pertinent  Facts  About  The  Survey 


THE  general  questionnaire  which  will  form 
the  principal  basis  for  the  Library  Survey 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  and  it 
is  expected  that  all  copies  will  be  mailed  not 
later  than  November  15.  This  general  ques¬ 
tionnaire  will  be  sent  to  all  public  libraries  ot 
more  than  five  thousand  volumes,  and  to  all 
college  and  university  libraries  of  more  than 
five  thousand  volumes.  The  Survey,  of  course, 
will  include  libraries  of  all  types,  and  also  the 
small  libraries  of  less  than  five  thousand  vol¬ 
umes,  but  it  has  not  seemed  feasible  to  have  the 
general  questionnaire  cover  a  wider  field  than 
that  indicated  above.  Special  libraries,  insti¬ 
tutional  libraries,  and  school  libraries  of  all 
kinds  (including  all  preparatory  schools,  nor¬ 
mal  schools,  and  graduate  or  professional 
schools)  will  receive,  a  little  later,  separate 
questionnaires,  more  closely  adapted  to  their 
work.  The  very  small  public  and  college  libra¬ 
ries  will  also  be  the  subject  of  special  inquiry 
a  little  later. 

As  to  the  long-promised  questionnaire  which 
is  now  in  press,  we  hope  that  the  unknown  ter¬ 
rors  which  the  document  is  supposed  to  have 
stored  up  for  the  librarians  of  the  country  will 
be  found  less  terrible  than  may  have  been  an¬ 
ticipated.  Obviously,  a  questionnaire  which 
is  designed  to  cover  thoroly  every  phase  of 
public  and  college  library  work,  could  not  be 
printed  on  ten  or  twelve  pages.  Everyone  who 
has  ever  made  a  questionnaire  (and  few  there 
be  who  have  not)  on  one  phase,  alone,  of 
library  work,  must  realize  this  fact.  But  if  the 
mere  length  of  the  document,  on  its  arrival,  is 
disregarded,  we  are  convinced  that  closer  ex¬ 
amination  will  show  that  it  does  not  call  for 
so  impossible  an  amount  of  time  as  the  first 
glimpse  of  it  might  seem  to  indicate.  Many 
questions  (indeed  some  entire  sections)  apply 
only  to  the  very  large  libraries,  and  may  be 
ignored  by  the  smaller.  Many  questions  apply 
to  public  libraries,  but  not  to  the  colleges,  and 
vice  versa.  Furthermore,  probably  two-thirds 
of  the  document  consists  not  of  questions,  but 
of  white  paper,  for  we  have  tried  to  allow 
plenty  of  space  for  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions. 

We  can  think  of  only  four  reasons  which 
could  cause  any  librarian  to  fail  to  give  the 
questionnaire  the  desired  attention.  First,  a 
feeling  that  one’s  own  library  is  so  small  and 
so  limited  in  scope  or  resources  that  its  re¬ 
plies  would  he  of  no<  value.  This  would  be  an 
utterly  mistaken  view.  We  need  full  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  every  library,  large  or  small, 
well  supported  or  barely  kept  alive.  Second, 


a  /feeling  'of  indifference;  a  willingness  to 
profit  by  the  information  gathered  from  other 
libraries,  without  a  corresponding  willingness 
to  contribute  one’s  own  quota.  That  any  libra¬ 
rians  may  have  such  a  feeling  may  be  dis¬ 
missed  from  consideration,  as  unbelievable. 
Third,  inability  to  give  the  necessary  time  to 
answering  the  questions.  But  no  one,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  will  be  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
find  this  time,  if  not  restrained  by  the  fourth 
reason:  that  he  does  not  believe  the  Survey  is 
worth  while.  This  is  an  objection  which  can 
be  met  only  by  a  definite  statement  of  what  the 
Survey  is  intended  to  accomplish.  Its  ulti¬ 
mate  value  is  evidently  not  demonstrable  in 
advance,  and  its  desirability  must  be  judged 
by  the  purposes  which  it  is  hoped  to  accom¬ 
plish. 

The  object  of  the  Survey  is  to  give  an  hon¬ 
est,  fair,  unbiased  statement  of  facts,  based 
on  actual  conditions  in  library  work  in  America, 
concerning  every  phase  of  library  maintenance, 
administration,  and  service.  Any  librarians  who 
do  not  believe  that  this  is  worth  doing  would 
be  unconvinced  by  anything  else  that  we  could 
say.  Those  who  do  believe  it  is  worth  doing, 
will  realize  that  their  co-operation  is  essential. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  published  report  of 
this  semi-centennial  Survey  will  have  a  value, 
for  the  librarians  of  today,  fully  equal  to 
the  value  which  the  1876  Report  had  for  the 
librarians  of  fifty  years  ago.  Whether  this 
goal  can  be  achieved  or  not,  does  not  depend 
on  the  director  of  the  Survey,  or  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  which  has  the  Survey  in  charge.  It 
depends  on  the  whole  body  of  American  libra¬ 
rians,  individually  and  collectively.  We  have 
enough  confidence  in  the  library  profession 
of  the  present  day  to  believe  that  the  goal  can 
be  achieved. 

The  original  intention  was  to  send  out  the 
questionnaire  in  two  or  more  sections.  Opinion 
generally,  however,  seemed  in  favor  of  having 
the  entire  questionnaire  come  at  once,  and  thi& 
course  was  found  to  be  more  feasible. 

The  questionnaire  will  inevitably  meet  with 
much  criticism,  for  it  is  (inevitably)  incom¬ 
plete  and  imperfect.  This  renders  it  the  more 
important  that  each  librarian  should  endeavor 
to  nullify  its  imperfections  by  the  perfection 
of  his  answers.  It  was  not  possible  that  every 
question  should  be  phrased  in  exactly  the  form 
which  would  best  fit  conditions  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  library.  If  some  questions,  as  they  are 
worded,  do  not  apply  to  your  work,  but  could 
he  modified  so  that  they  would  apply,  please 
answer  the  question  that  might  have  beeiv 
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asked.  If  there  is  anything  in  your  work  which 
is  not  touched  on  at  all  in  the  questions, 
please  call  our  attention  to  it,  with  full  infor¬ 
mation.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  others;  and 
we  may  be  able  to  get  information  from  others 
on  the  same  points. 

“Neither  laws,  nor  opinions,  nor  even  con¬ 
stitutions  will  finally  convince  people;  it  is 
only  the  concrete  facts  of  concrete  cases.”  The 
Survey  is  not  intended  to  prove  anything,  or 


to  convince  anyone  of  anything;  its  reports 
will  contain  no  argument,  no  propaganda,  no 
obiter  dicta  (and  a  minimum  of  statistics). 
But  it  does  want  to  ascertain  “the  concrete  facts 
of  concrete  cases.”  In  so  far  as  we  can  get 
the  facts,  we  believe  the  results  of  the  Survey 
can  be  made  worth  while. 

Please  give  us  the  concrete  facts. 

C.  Seymour  Thompson,  Director. 


Plans  for  Children’s  Book  Week 

By  MARGARET  BREED 

Children’s  Librarian,  Olivia  Raney  Library,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


MANY  of  the  suggestions  given  here  have 
been  taken  from  articles  appearing  re¬ 
cently  in  The  Library  Journal  and  else¬ 
where.  They  are  here  set  down  at  the  request  of 
many  who  heard  them  at  the  conference  of  the 
Southeastern  Librarians  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  on 
October  18,  to  form  a  kind  of  check-list  of 
practical  Children’s  Book  Week  activities. — Ed. 
L.  J. 

Purpose 

Make  your  town  or  city  think,  breathe,  and 
absorb  with  its  meals  the  thought  of  ju¬ 
venile  books,  for  two  weeks  before  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Book  Week  and  during  Children’s  Book 
Week.  Make  it  realize  that  we  are  no  longer 
living  in  the  “Elsie”  age,  but  in  an  age  in 
which  the  placing  of  beauty  in  literature  and 
art  is  the  main  issue,  not  only  with  librarians 
and  parents,  but  with  everyone.  In  making  the 
children’s  library  the  center  of  this  activity, 
you  are  waking  the  town  to  the  fact  that  for 
tax-payers  who  have  children,  it  is  the  biggest 
thing  the  town  is  doing — not  even  second  to 
the  school  system,  for  does  not  the  library 
teach  a  love  of  books  which  may  mean  the 
salvation  of  the  child;  grown  up.  Sell  the  idea 
of  a  good  and  well-supported  Children’s 
Library  to  your  town  by  making  the  popula¬ 
tion  realize  the  value  of  safe  reading — to  be 
found  only  in  a  properly  conducted  juvenile 
library.  First,  teach  your  public  that  the  child 
should  read  for  pleasure,  thereby  unconsciously 
absorbing  beauty  and  real  knowledge.  Second, 
teach  it  that  its  children  can  be  turned  loose  in 
the  average  children’s  library  to  find  these  very 
things  with  safety,  as  in  no  other  place.  And, 
we  might  say,  third,  teach  the  parents  to  know 
a  worth-while  book  when  they  see  one. 

Publicity 

“It  pays  to  advertise”  applies  just  as  much 
to  Children’s  Book  Week  as  it  does  to  a  com¬ 


mercial  enterprise.  With  so  many  things  to 
absorb  one’s  attention  these  days,  even  public 
institutions  have  to  keep  telling  the  public  what 
they  are  dong,  to  he  appreciated.  The  library 
is  no  exception,  in  fact  it  needs  advertising 
more  than  any  other  public  institution.  Send 
out,  therefore,  the  card  miniatures  of  the  posters 
to  members  of  the  Woman’s  Club,  Rotary  Club, 
Kiwanis  Club,  to  book  clubs — being  careful  of 
course  not  to  duplicate — to  Parent-Teachers 
associations,  etc.  Make  talks  also,  very  short 
ones,  before  these  various  organizations.  And 
in  all  this  do  not  forget  the  secretaries  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Boy  Scout 
executive,  and  the  leaders  of  the  young  people’s 
leagues  in  the  various  churches.  Put  posters 
made  by  the  school  children  and  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Association  of  Book 
Publishers  in  the  store  windows;  and  in  some 
of  the  most  prominent  stores,  if  possible,  tab¬ 
leaux  representing  well  known  juvenile  books, 
the  characters  dolls  in  proper  costume,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  posters.  Also  put  into  the  store 
windows  exhibits  of  books.  If  you  put  book¬ 
marks  into  the  hooks  issued,  paste  the  little 
stickers  made  from  the  poster  design  on  them. 
If  possible,  use  the  motion  picture  slides  in  the 
local  movie  theatres.  And  then  there  are  the 
feature  stories  accompanied  by  pictures  and 
the  ordinary  announcements  in  the  local  papers. 

Library  Exhibits 

Classified  exhibits,  accompanied  by  posters 
and  doll  tableaux,  collections  of  beautifully 
illustrated  books — especially  the  classics— col¬ 
lections  of  boys’  books,  of  girls’  books,  of  pic¬ 
ture  books,  juvenile  magazines,  and  books  for 
teachers  and  parents  on  all  phases  of  child- 
study.  Then  an  exhibit  of  books  especially 
suitable  for  Christmas  gifts,  in  various  good 
editions. 
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Special  Attractions 

In  the  library  a  different  attraction  for  each 
afternoon.  One  afternoon  it  might  be  a  play 
stressing  the  proper  care  of  books.  One  can 
be  found  in  the  November,  1923,  number  of 
the  Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans  mag¬ 
azine  called  “The  Trial  on  Book  Hill.”  Then 
a  play  bringing  in  many  different  beloved  char¬ 
acters  from  juvenile  books.  An  example  of 
the  type  of  play  is  “Friends  in  Bookland”  pub¬ 
lished  by  Macmillan.  Then  there  are  the  usual 
talks  on  worth-while  books  for  boys  and  those 
for  girls  by  leaders  in  work  with  boys  and 
girls.  At  Raleigh  this  year  we  are  going  to 
have  a  talk  on  famous  illustrators  of  children’s 
books  and  to  illustrate  the  talk  with  lantern 
slides  and  the  film  being  put  out  by  the  Brayco 
film  people.  If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have 
a  famous  juvenile  author  nearby,  a  talk  given 
by  him  will  be  sure  to  draw  well.  If  you  have 
the  room,  have  a  big  story  hour  with  music  and 
the  best  story-tellers  available,  in  costume  to 
suit  the  type  of  story  if  possible.  The  best 
posters  and  book  covers  made  are  exhibited  in 
the  library,  and  prizes  given.  Mimeographed 
lists  of  gift  books,  various  prices  and  editions 
of  the  same  title  being  listed,  can  be  made. 
Covers  can  be  made  for  these  lists  by  the  school 
children,  and  the  lists  distributed  to  anyone 
interested  in  buying  books  for  children  for 
Christmas.  Make  a  poster  giving  the  statistics 
of  the  growth  of  and  the  work  being  done  by 
the  children’s  department.  Have  a  popular 
book  contest,  both  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
library.  We  are  going  to  have  our  Children’s 
Room  fixed  up  like  an  old-fashioned  book  shop, 
the  costumed  guides  to  the  exhibit  to  be  the 
children  who  did  the  best  work  in  the  summer 
reading  club. 

Outside 

A  movie  taken  from  some  good  juvenile  book 
put  on  at  local  theatres — different  one  at  each 
theatre  if  possible.  Book  costume  parties  and 
discussions  of  favorite  books  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  in  the  church  leagues. 
Special  papers  at  the  book  clubs  and  Woman’s 
Club  on  juvenile  literature,  proper  choice  of 
children’s  books,  illustrators  of  children’s 
books,  and  the  guidance  of  a  child’s  reading. 
The  Home  Economics  Department  of  our 
Woman’s  Club  is  going  to  give  the  proceeds 
of  its  November  luncheon  to  the  Children’s 
Library,  and  one  of  the  little  plays  will  be 
put  on  at  that  time.  In  using  the  men’s  or¬ 
ganizations,  remember  Father  and  Son  week. 
Stress  the  idea  of  father  and  son  reading  to¬ 
gether.  Make  a  special  collection  of  books 
father  and  son  might  enjoy  together  and  call 
special  attention  to  it.  Give  the  fathers  very 


special  invitations  to  come  to  the  library  that 
week.  Talk  on  the  guidance  of  a  boy’s  read¬ 
ing  done  by  his  father.  Ask  the  ministers  to 
give  an  evening  sermon  on  the  importance  of 
good  reading  as  part  of  a  child’s  heritage.  Get 
the  Parent-Teachers  association  to  conduct  an 
essay  contest — essays  to  deal  with  favorite 
books  and  reasons  for  their  being  favorites. 
Get  stores  to  make  special  displays.  In  large 
cities,  department  stores  that  have  a  book  de¬ 
partment  will  probably  have  a  book  character 
costume  party  and  give  prizes  for  the  best 
costume. 

Assistance  in  the  Library 

Use  children  as  guides.  Have  the  Girl  Re¬ 
serves  take  care  of  the  popular  book  contest, 
and  of  the  Guest  Book  if  you  have  one.  Get 
the  Boy  Scouts  to  help  the  guides  to  protect  the 
exhibits,  see  that  the  cars  are  parked  properly, 
and  to  help  with  the  stage  properties.  A  local 
dramatic  expert  will  help  you  with  the  staging 
of  the  plays,  the  mothers  will  help  make  the 
costumes,  and  the  public  school  art  director 
will  take  charge  of  the  making  of  the  posters 
and  book-cover  designs.  A  capable  committee 
must  decide  on  the  best  art  work  and  essays. 
Use  every  organization  in  every  way  possible, 
for  only  thru  an  actual  contact  and  a  feeling 
that  one  is  part  of  something  vital,  can  a  real 
interest  and  enthusiasm  be  aroused. 

Statistics 

Give  the  number  of  juvenile  borrowers  up 
to  date,  the  average  daily  circulation,  the  an¬ 
nual  circulation,  the  number  of  books,  the 
number  of  reference  questions  looked  up  in  a 
month.  Give  a  few  figures  on  the  outside  work 
done,  such  as  the  visits  to  schools,  teachers’ 
meetings,  Parent-Teachers’  associations’  meet¬ 
ings,  the  story-telling  done  in  home-room 
periods,  especially  in  the  junior  high  and  the 
high  schools,  and  the  reasons  for  the  visits  to 
these  various  organizations.  Tell  also  how  the 
library  helps  even  the  primary  teachers  in  giv¬ 
ing  collections  of  books  for  use  for  silent 
reading,  and  in  case  of  higher  grades,  refer¬ 
ence  collections  both  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
library.  Also  tell  of  Story  Hours,  giving  aver¬ 
age  attendance. 

In  other  words — make  the  town  or  city  know 
you  are  there,  and  not  only  existing,  but  very 
much  alive  and  growing  every  minute,  both  in 
importance  and  value.  And  perhaps  some  day 
people  will  ask  us  to  allow  them  to  help  in 
this  work  instead  of  our  having  to  beg  them. 

Children’s  Book  Week 
November  9-15. 

American  Education  Week 
November  17-23. 
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A  GENERATION  ago  children  were  ignored 
or  denied  the  privileges  of  most  public 
libraries.  Then  came  the  children’s  librarian 
and  the  children’s  room  and  for  the  time  chil¬ 
dren  have  seemed  almost  more  important  than 
grown  ups.  Now  the  pendulum  swings  the 
other  way  and  adult  education  comes  to  the 
front,  the  needs  of  the  foreign-born  and  the 
disclosure  of  our  large  percentage  of  illiteracy 
among  adults  being  stimulating  motives.  The 
Carnegie  Corporation  and  the  American  Library 
Association  are  happily  responding  to  the  new 
call,  and  our  public  libraries,  as  summarized  in 
the  symposium  in  this  issue,  are  feeling  their 
way  experimentally  to  the  best  methods  of 
handling  the  problem  which  now  faces  our 
library  system.  The  problem  is  not  altogether 
new,  for  libraries  have  automatically  been 
means  of  adult  education,  but  it  has  a  new 
emphasis  and  this  is  well. 


WHAT  then  is  the  work  for  adult  education? 

This  query  is  not  to  be  answered  by  any 
glittering  generalities  or  sounding  slogan.  It 
means,  instead,  careful  study  of  the  needs  of 
the  several  communities,  each  in  itself,  for 
conditions  vary  in  city  and  country,  in  in¬ 
dustrial  centres  and  agricultural  districts, 
among  native  citizens  and  foreign-born,  among 
young  men  and  women  passing  from  their  school 
years  into  mature  life,  as  well  as  their  experi¬ 
enced  but  often  uneducated  elders.  It  does  not 
mean  only  technical  or  trade  education,  but  edu¬ 
cation  in  living.  It  means  propaganda,  in  the 
best  sense,  for  physical  health,  for  right  living, 
for  development  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
side  of  life,  for  public  order  and  for  inter¬ 
national  peace.  These,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  in  themselves  statements  of  generalities 
needing  specific  application  in  each  community. 
It  is  most  important  in  this  field  of  work  that 
libraries  shall  become  acquainted  with  experi¬ 
ments  and  results  in  other  libraries,  and  in  this 
issue  we  are  endeavoring  to  make  a  fair  start  on 
that  road. 


TNFORMATION  is  nowadays  the  basis  of  busi- 
ness.  This  means  the  expenditure  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  in  research  departments  and 


tens  of  thousands  in  special  libraries  thru  which 
business  houses  may  keep  in  touch  with  the 
latest  developments  and  incidentally  know  the 
lines  of  competition  of  rivals.  Facts  are  the 
chief  factors,  but  there  must  also  be  skill  in 
making  them  available.  In  Dr.  Grenfell’s  new 
book,  “Yourself  and  Your  Body,”  he  gives  the 
facts  of  physiology  and  health  in  such  wise  that 
his  book  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  lib¬ 
rary  for  the  use  of  parents.  “Information”  is 
an  important  element  in  the  telephone  system, 
but  unfortunately  its  immediate  requirements 
prevent  that  functionary  from  telling  even  the 
correct  time.  The  information  desk  has  become 
a  feature  emphasized  in  up-to-date  libraries  as  a 
means  of  contact  with  the  public,  particularly 
the  adult  public.  This  desk,  as  a  rule,  not  only 
gives  information  as  to  book  titles  and  authors, 
but  is  ready  to  inform  inquirers  as  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  books  and,  indeed,  other  facts.  The 
Municipal  Reference  Branch  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  in  the  Municipal  Building  has 
become  an  information  center,  well  utilized  by 
the  municipal  officials  and  placed  also  at  the 
service  of  the  citizenry  at  large.  Murray 
Hulbert,  president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
has  recently  proposed  a  municipal  bureau  of  in¬ 
formation,  which  would  in  some  measure  dupli¬ 
cate  the  work  of  the  public  library  in  general 
and  of  this  branch  in  particular.  The  better, 
more  economical  and  efficient  course  might  be 
to  strengthen  the  public  library  service  bv  ap¬ 
propriations  which  would  make  possible  the 
employment  of  an  adequate  staff  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  such  exploitation  as  would  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  fact  that  information  as  to 
all  city  affairs  can  be  obtained  thru  this 
channel. 


TT  will  be  a  sorry  day  when  yellow  journal¬ 
ism,  by  making  our  libraries  its  target,  in  its 
search  for  sensations,  plays  down  to  the  class  of 
readers  who  most  need  the  service  of  public 
libraries  by  abusing  and  scolding  them.  This 
has  happened  in  Washington  in  a  foolish  attack 
on  the  Library  of  Congress,  alleging  lax  meth¬ 
ods  in  its  service,  whereas  there  is  no  library 
of  its  kind  in  the  world  which  gives  better  ad- 
ministration  and  more  adequate  service  for  the 
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money  it  spends.  The  culmination  of  abuse  has 
been  reached  in  the  Board  of  Estimate  in 
New  York,  where  other  members  have  joined  in 
the  Mayor’s  philippic  against  the  trustees  of  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library  as  “dishonest”  in  their 
use  of  public  money.  Considering  the  character 
of  this  Board,  as  of  most  library  boards,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Mayor’s  direct  appointees  and  the 
ex-officio  city  members,  including  the  Mayor 
himself,  have  a  voting  majority,  the  scolding 
would  be  negligible  but  for  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  made  the  occasion  for  a  reduction  from 
last  year’s  appropriation  of  nearly  $60,000  for 
the  coming  year,  which  seriously  cripples  the 
library  service.  The  witty  Justice  Grover  used 
to  say  that  there  were  two  ways  of  excepting  to 
a  decision  of  the  court,  one  to  appeal  to  the 
higher  court,  the  other  to  go  behind  the  barn 
and  swear.  The  Board  of  Estimate  has  found  a 
third  way  of  treating  the  decision  of  the  courts 
which  supported  the  contention  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Public  Library  trustees,  that  they  should 
have  control  of  the  administration  of  library 
appropriations,  by  metaphorically  knocking  out 
the  opposing  party  thru  starvation.  The  facts 
are  that  the  city  has  made  appropriations  in¬ 
sufficient  to  pay  for  personal  service  in  the 
library  system  on  the  admirable  scheme  of  pro¬ 
motion  which  most  libraries  practice.  These 
pecuniary  advancements  starting  from  com¬ 
paratively  low  salaries  and  won  by  efficient 
service,  are  necessary  to  obtain  and  retain  pro¬ 
fessionally  trained  servants  of  the  public,  and 
library  salaries  have,  on  the  whole,  been  so  low 
as  to  make  it  difficult  to  maintain  the  personnel. 
To  make  good  these  salaries  and  cover  a  de¬ 
ficiency  only  partly  covered  by  the  saving  where 
temporary  substitutes  at  lower  pay  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  place  of  the  trained  people  the  library 
was  losing,  economy  in  book  purchase  was  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary.  The  Board  of  Estimate  as¬ 
sumed  the  right,  which  the  court  denied,  to  say 
just  what  salaries  the  Library  should  pay  and 
just  how  much  should  be  spent  for  books.  The 
trustees  acted  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Library 
and  the  public  in  allotting  the  total  amount 
appropriated  by  the  city.  It  is  on  this  fact 
that  His  Honor  the  Mayor  based  the  extreme 
charge  of  dishonesty  in  handling  public  funds! 
It  should  be  added  that,  in  his  appointment  ot 
library  trustees,  Mayor  Hylan  has  named  men 
who  do  honor  to  his  selection  and  that  until  re¬ 
cently  the  Library  has  had  no  occasion  to  re¬ 
sist  political  pressure  for  personal  appoint¬ 
ments. 


THE  Institut  International  de  Bibliographie 
at  Brussels,  not  altogether  discouraged  by 


the  fact  that  its  great  repertoire  is  for  the  time 
shelved,  in  the  obnoxious  sense  of  that  word, 
practically  underground,  is  seeking  to  reshape 
itself  into  a  more  effective  organization. 
Europe  now  looks  to  America  for  such  rein¬ 
forcement  in  the  way  both  of  leaders  and 
money  that  the  Institut  was  minded  to  choose 
an  American  president,  and  asked  the  American 
Library  Association  for  a  suggestion.  In  some 
way  the  suggestion  actually  made  did  not  con¬ 
nect  up  and  a  curious  thing  happened.  Melvil 
Dewey  is  held  almost  in  veneration  by  the 
Institut  authorities  for  the  invention  of  the  D. 
C.  system,  which,  tho  much  modified,  is  the  basis 
of  the  classification  used  for  its  wonderful  rep¬ 
ertoire.  Consequently,  when  Melvil  Dewey  him¬ 
self  was  unable  to  accept  the  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  Institut  meeting,  and  Godfrey 
Dewey,  his  son,  was  delegated  as  representative 
of  his  father  and  of  what  is  known  as  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Foundation  of  the  Lake  Placid  Club, 
the  hereditary  principle  was  invoked,  and  he, 
probably  to  his  own  surprise,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent.  Like  his  father,  Godfrey  Dewey  has  been 
much  interested  in  the  simplification  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  spelling  and  documentation,  but 
has  not  been  connected  with  the  American  lib¬ 
rary  system,  nor  could  he  be  taken  as  its  repre¬ 
sentative,  in  the  wide  sense. 


TTALY  has  produced  some  great  librarians 
who  have  supported  the  tradition  of  longev¬ 
ity  by  living  and  working  into  their  ninth  dec¬ 
ade — first  of  all,  the  great  Panizzi,  born  in 
Italy  in  1797,  forerunner  of  modem  library 
progress  thru  his  development  of  the  British 
Museum.  In  this  generation  there  are  two 
notable  figures  worthy  to  be  mentioned  with 
Panizzi.  Professor  Biagi,  sadly  crippled  yet 
still  at  work  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  tho  he  relinquished  the  executive  responsi¬ 
bility  some  time  since,  has  always  been 
the  friend  of  visiting  American  librarians. 
Cardinal  Ehrle,  for  many  years  the  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  tho  he  has  now  given  up  library 
work  for  another  sphere  of  wider  activity,  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Sacred  College  and  has  scarcely  lessened  his 
activities  in  his  eightieth  year.  It  is  good  to 
know  that  a  memorial  volume  celebrating  his 
services  has  been  compiled,  and  American  libra¬ 
ries  and  librarians  would  do  well  to  add  their 
subscriptions  in  testimony  of  their  appreciation, 
which,  when  present  Italian  currency  is  trans¬ 
lated  into  American  figures,  would  be  of  modest 
amount. 
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AMERICAN  LIBRARY  INSTITUTE 
HE  American  Library  Institute  meeting  at 
Lake  Placid  on  September  26  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Clement  W.  Andrews,  who 
spoke  of  various  problems  the  Institute  might 
well  consider.  As  the  chief  speaker  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  he  introduced  Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  whose 
talk  on  the  Library  Survey  will  be  given  in  our 
next  number. 

Dr.  Bostwick  in  answer  to  questions  from  the 
floor.  Asked  whether  the  questionnaire  from 
Washington  should  be  answered  first,  Dr.  Bost¬ 
wick  said  not  necessarily  so,  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  well  to  get  that  first  questionnaire  out 
of  the  way  as  there  was  danger  of  its  befogging 
the  issue.  Besides,  Mr.  Telford  wants  to  get 
the  answers  into  his  hands  quickly  and  no  doubt 
the  results  will  prove  interesting.  The  answers 
can  be  sent  direct  to  Mr.  Telford  or  to  Dr. 
Bostwick’s  committee.  Mr.  Telford  felt  that  his 
questionnaire  was  absolutely  necessary.  Altho 
the  Survey  questionnaire  will  ask  four  thousand 
questions,  these  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  sim¬ 
ple  ones  that  can  be  turned  over  to  clerical  as¬ 
sistants,  and  Dr.  Bostwick  does  not  believe  that 
the  answers  will  entail  as  much  work  as  is 
anticipated.  Of  course  it  will  mean  some  effort, 
but  he  believes  that  the  results  will  justify  the 
effort.  The  Washington  questionnaire  is  very 
much  more  intensive  in  the  kind  of  information 
sought.  Dr.  Bostwick  regrets  the  necessity  of 
sending  it  out  first,  as  it  may  frighten  some 
people,  but  there  seemed  no  other  way  to  do  it. 
The  main  Survey  questionnaire  is  to  go  to  head 
librarians  rather  than  to  employes  (as  is  the 
Washington  questionnaire.)  The  main  Survey 
questionnaire  can  be  turned  over  to  some  intel¬ 
ligent  assistant. 

Frank  P.  Hill  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
answering  of  the  first  questionnaire  would  in¬ 
volve  a  great  deal  of  time,  as  it  would  require 
answers  by  members  of  the  staff  or  employes, 
division  superintendents  and  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments,  and  that  some  of  these  questions,  if  he 
remembered  correctly,  were  of  such  character 
that  assistants  would  hesitate  before  they  an¬ 
swered  them,  or  would  not  want  to  answer  them 
at  all;  that  it  had  become  such  a  serious  matter 
with  him  that  he  would  not  think  for  a  moment 
of  asking  the  members  of  his  staff  to  answer  the 
questions,  and  that  the  only  way  he  could  handle 
it  was  to  submit  the  whole  matter  to  his  Board 
of  Trustees  and  let  them  decide  whether  thev 
wanted  the  staff  to  answer  the  questions  or  not. 
Dr.  Hill  then  presented  the  subjoined  letter 
from  John  Cotton  Dana,  which  was  read  aloud 
by  the  Secretary: 


The  members  of  the  A.  L.  A.  committee  which  is 
now  surveying  us  have  an  admirable  assurance.  That 
assurance  seems  based  on  the  faith  that  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  statistics  to  breed  a  superior  intelligence. 
The  committee  seems  to  believe  that  if  they  gather  a 
vast  array  of  facts  and  figures,  that  mere  array  will 
arouse  in  them  a  greater  and  broader  vision  of  library 
management  than  they  have  heretofore  even  dreamed 
they  possessed.  Having  drunk  their  fill  of  statistics 
they  will,  as  the  old  saying  has  it,  speak  unto  us 
the  truth,  as  statistics  have  disclosed  it. 

Now,  it  seems  plain  that  a  committee  gets  from 
statistics  what  that  committee  puts  into  them.  Unless 
the  committee  have  already  imagination,  inventive 
talent,  wide  view  of  life  and  a  clear  vision  of  the 
place  that  librarians  occupy  in  the  present  social 
order,  then  their  interpretation  of  their  mass  of  figures 
will  not  be  touched  by  imagination,  invention  or  vision. 

Do  they  perhaps  reply  that  they  purpose  to  report 
to  us  only  facts,  leaving  to  us  the  interpretation? 
Then  the  obvious  return  is  that  few  of  us  care  to  at¬ 
tempt  an  interpretation  of  a  huge  bundle  of  state¬ 
ments  of  how  libraries  are  managed  today. 

The  committee  and  their  friends  are  plainly  hypno¬ 
tized  by  the  word  “Survey.”  To  them  it  seems  full 
of  promise  of  results  of  large  import.  It  will,  they  say, 
tell  us  for  the  first  time  where  we  are,  and  they 
further  say,  will  of  a  surety  tell  us  where  next  we 
go.  They  seem  not  to  know  of  how  little  avail  all 
surveys  have  been.  They  are  made  in  high  hopes  and 
rarely  fulfill  a  hundredth  part  of  their  promise.  In 
their  influence  on  conduct  they  have  been  almost  nil. 

Our  library  business  needs  the  constant  hypodermic 
of  the  new.  It  does  not  need  to  know  more  accur¬ 
ately  than  it  now  does,  what  it  now  is;  it  does  not  need 
to  bes  told  by  the  prophets,  by  the  students  of  human 
society,  what  it  can  be.  Our  harmful  ignorance  is 
not  of  ourselves,  of  the  little  we  are  doing  and  of  the 
methods  by  which  we  are  doing  that  little;  but  of 
our  environment,  of  the  changes  in  that  environment, 
and  of  what  that  environment  needs  that  we  perhaps 
can  supply. 

I  wish  to  be  recorded  as  one  who  is  not  listening 
with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of  the  fancy  of  over¬ 
confident  surveyors. 

Dr.  Bostwick’s  comment  was  that  this  was  all 
very  interesting  but,  he  asked,  is  it  after  all  an 
argument  to  the  question;  shall  we  or  shall 
we  not  have  a  survey?  That  has  been  decided. 
The  Committee  is  going  thru  with  the  survey. 

Dr.  Andrews  brought  up  the  necessity  of  a 
census  of  the  contents  of  libraries,  so  that 
scholars  might  know  what  libraries  are  rich  in 
what  subjects — a  census  that  would  state  how 
many  books  or  pamphlets  there  were  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  library  on  a  particular  subject.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  Denver  libraries  should  be  strong  in 
metallurgy  and  allied  topics;  but  the  question 
might  well  be  asked,  are  they?  Dr.  Bostwick 
stated  that  his  committee  would  be  delighted  to 
have  this  matter  followed  up  and  would  be  glad 
to  be  informed  as  soon  as  possible  as  to  how 
the  question  should  be  worded  in  the  Survey’s 
questionnaire. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

A  Valuable  Book  for  Reference  Sections 

Forms  of  Wills 

By  HERBERT  G.  FOOKS, 

of  the  Baltimore  Bar 

[Author  of  “ Prisoners  of  War,”  published  1924,  $6] 

‘‘There  are  few  problems  which  come  to  the 
lawyer  that  call  for  more  skill  than  those  which 
surround  the  drawing  of  a  satisfactory  and  suc¬ 
cessful  will.  The  novice  must  approach  such  a 
problem  with  no  little  doubt,  while  the  experienced 
practitioner  may  be  excused  if  he  is  none  too 
confident  of  his  ability  as  a  draftsman  in  this 
difficult  field.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction 
to  either  of  these  when  there  comes  to  hand  a 
compilation  of  material  of  proven  worth,  and 
particularly  so  where  this  material  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  masters  of  the  craft  for  testators  of 
national  or  international  repute. 

“Such  a  book  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Fooks. 
In  it  he  has  gathered  and  so  classified  as  to  make 
readily  accessible  a  widely  varied  collection  of 
excerpts  from  some  22 7  wills  of  prominent  per¬ 
sons,  as  these  wills  appear  upon  the  public  records 
where  they  have  been  admitted  to  probate.  Many 
of  them  have  long  been  known  to  the  profession 
as  examples  of  highest  learning  and  skill,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  pointed  out  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  models  after  which  to  pattern  testamentary 
dispositions  of  property.  The  sources  from  which 
the  contents  of  this  book  have  been  drawn  are 
in  themselves  a  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  the 
material  which  it  presents. 

“The  author  has  achieved  a  very  pleasing  result 
in  his  arrangement  and  classification  which  makes 
his  material  readily  available,  while  avoiding  un¬ 
due  bulk.  The  book  is  well  printed,  from  clear 
type,  on  good  paper,  and  is  altogether  pleasing 
from  the  typographical  point  of  view.  All  told 
it  seems  to  be  a  very  practical  work  with  a 
definite  usefulness  that  should  commend  it  to  any 
person  whose  practice  involves  the  drafting  of 
wills,  unless  he  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  he 
has  reached  that  degree  of  skill  which  for  him 
renders  a  collection  of  tried  and  proven  prece¬ 
dents  superfluous.  The  average  lawyer  has  hardly 
reached  this  state  of  perfection  and  the  book  may 
be  -expected  to  have  a  deservedly  large  sale. 

_ From  a  Review  by  LYMAN  P.  WILSON 

of  Cornell  University  Law  School. 

Price  $6.00 

For  sale  bf 

ALBRECHT  COMPANY 

211  South  Sharp  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


A  Complete  New 
Two- Volume 

SUPPLEMENT 

Has  Added  a  Wealsh 
of  New  Knowledge  to 

THE  NEW 

INTERNATIONAL 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA 

Making  It  The  Only  Thoroughly 
Up-To-Date  Encyclopaedia 

America’s  greatest  reference  work  now  covers  the 
world  and  the  world’s  knowledge  right  down  to 
1924.  The  preparation  of  this  great  two-volume, 
1500  page  Supplement,  adds  to  The  New  Inter¬ 
national  Encyclopaedia  the  latest  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  epoch-making  events  of  recent 
years  in  every  phase  of  human  activity.  In 
assembling  and  editing  this  vast  fund  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Encyclopaedia  has 
had  the  assistance  of  officials  of  the  United  States 
Government,  Business  and  University  authorities, 
and  a  large  group  of  other  specialists.  Every 
fact  presented  is  fully  authentic. 

Write  for  Special  Offer 

To  make  this  wealth  of  knowledge  most  easily 
available,  the  publishers  are  presenting  an  advan¬ 
tageous  special  offer  to  libraries  which  do  not 
now  possess  the  set,  and  also  to  those  who  do  and 
who  wish  only  the  Supplement. 

Send  for  the  80 -page  descriptive  booklet,  with 
sample  pages,  illustrations,  and  maps,  exactly  as 
they  are  in  the  set  itself,  and  for  full  details  of 
the  present  special  Supplement  offer. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 
Publishers 

443  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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President  Meyer  of  the  A.  L.  A.  suggested  that 
Dr.  Andrews’  make  a  survey  of  the  John  Crerar 
Library  along  the  proposed  lines,  as  an  example 
for  the  rest  of  us,  something  that  might  serve  as 
a  model  of  the  statements  desired.  To  this  Dr. 
Andrews  agreed. 

Ernest  C.  Richardson  gave  a  brief  abstract  of 
a  paper  on  “The  quantity  factor  in  the  research 
book  problem,”  which  he  considered  funda¬ 
mentally  a  matter  connected  with  research  libra¬ 
ries.  As  the  discussion  concerning  the  proposed 
Survey  shows,  we  do  not  have  the  facts  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  number  of  books  asked  for  that 
cannot  be  supplied  by  any  particular  library. 
Take  a  subject  like  The  Legend  of  St.  Bridget. 
Thru  how  many  libraries  would  we  have  to  hunt 
in  order  to  get  at  the  literature?  Dr.  Richardson 
took  a  narrow  section  of  the  alphabet,  Aa  to 
Aha,  and  went  thru  the  actual  catalogs  of  various 
large  libraries,  like  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
and  the  British  Museum.  At  first  he  thought 
they  would  naturally  contain  a  great  many  du¬ 
plicates  and  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that 
there  were  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  duplica¬ 
tions  in  the  first  three  hundred  titles,  and  natur¬ 
ally  these  were  among  the  later  publications. 
He  then  took  up  other  large  libraries,  like  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Harvard  University,  New 
York  Public  Library,  the  Sorbonne,  the  Brera, 
the  Ambrosian,  the  libraries  of  Bern  and  Zu¬ 
rich.  Of  1536  titles  only  one  library  contained 
as  many  as  1217.  Taking  two  libraries  added 
221  more.  In  checking  three  libraries  57  more 
were  added.  The  practical  application  made  by 
Dr.  Richardson  to  his  studies  shows  that  we 
should  all  help  to  enrich  the  Union  Catalog  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  which  now  has  between 
two  and  three  million  cards.  Librarians  should 
send  in  catalog  cards  for  all  their  unusual 
titles.  In  the  field  of  rare  books  it  is  necessary 
to  avoid  competition,  which  raises  the  price 
unduly,  and  co-operation  between  the  larger 
libraries  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  higher  education  of  librarians  and  the 
prospects  for  the  establishment  of  a  graduate 
school  were  discussed  briefly. 

Theodore  W.  Koch,  Secretary. 

KANSAS  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
EETING  in  Emporia  from  October  15  to 
18,  the  Kansas  Library  Association  en¬ 
joyed  a  program  which  was  a  feast  of  practical 
ideas  and  plans  as  well  as  of  entertainment. 

The  address  of  President  Ida  Day  and  re¬ 
miniscences  by  various  members  of  the  progress 
of  Kansas  libraries  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years  were  inspiring  and  interesting.  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Richardson  of  Hutchinson,  who  has  been 
connected  with  school  and  library  interests  for 


more  than  forty  years,  gave  an  excellent  talk 
on  “What  Books  Have  Meant  to  Me.”  She 
also  related  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
“Coon-Skin  Library”  which  was  kept  in  her 
father’s  home.  This  was  the  first  library  in 
Ohio. 

Adult  education,  the  dominant  theme  of  li¬ 
brary  meetings  of  the  year,  was  treated  by  Carl 
B.  Roden  of  Chicago,  who  gave  an  interesting 
and  helpful  address,  and  led  in  the  discussions 
on  the  duty  and  opportunity  of  Kansas  libraries 
for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  co-operation 
between  public  libraries  and  public  schools,  and 
library  branches  in  school  buildings.  Round 
tables  for  the  discussion  of  problems  pertaining 
to  the  work  in  large  and  small  libraries  and  col¬ 
lege  and  high  school  libraries  were  held  to 
the  great  profit  of  all  attending. 

Receptions  were  given  in  Dunlap  Hall,  a  new 
dormitory  for  girls  at  the  College  of  Emporia, 
and  in  the  Abigail  Morse  Hall  of  the  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College.  Willis  H.  Kerr,  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  latter  institution,  extended  many 
courtesies  in  behalf  of  his  school,  notable 
among  which  was  a  concert  by  Chicago  Grand 
Opera  artists,  who  rendered  most  delightfully 
“The  Secret  of  Suzanne.”  The  Department  of 
Visual  Instruction  contributed  a  moving  pic¬ 
ture.  Winifred  Parsons  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Speaking  gave  a  most  illuminating  ad¬ 
dress  on  modern  poetry,  illustrated  with  se¬ 
lected  readings.  Dean  D.  A.  Hirschler  of  the 
College  of  Emporia  gave  an  organ  recital  in 
the  War  Memorial  Chapel. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows:  President, 
Earl  N.  Manchester,  Lawrence;  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Roberta  McKowan,  Chanute;  secretary, 
Elsie  H.  Pine,  Emporia;  treasurer,  Odella 
Nation,  Pittsburg. 

Jessie  Huston,  Secretary. 

CATALOGERS’  CONFERENCE  AT 
COLUMBUS 

N  October  8th  the  catalogers  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  Western  Reserve  Groups  held 
a  joint  meeting  at  Columbus  in  connection  with 
the  Ohio  Library  Association  conference, 
Sophie  Hiss,  of  the  Western  Reserve  Group, 
and  Ruth  Wallace,  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Group, 
presiding  in  turn. 

Three  phases  of  special  cataloging  were  dis¬ 
cussed;  that  for  a  high  school  by  Mary  Pooley, 
of  the  Withrow  High  School,  Cincinnati;  that 
for  county  library  work  by  Corinne  Metz,  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  that  for  a  special  research 
library  by  Julian  Smith,  librarian  of  the  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Company  of  Akron. 

An  interesting  and  entertaining  feature  of 
the  program  was  a  talk  by  Gordon  W.  Thayer 
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We  want  you  to 
buy  from  us 

because  we  know  that  our  prices  fit 
your  BUDGET  and  our  varied  stock  cov¬ 
ers  your  needs. 

ADDITIONS 

to  our  line  this  Fall  include  several  useful 
items  for  extension  work  in  CITY, 
TOWNSHIP,  and  COUNTY. 

WRITE 

for  information  concerning  our  NEW 
book  or  package  carrier — our  fibre  wood 
box  for  shipping  books,  and  our  kraft  pa¬ 
per  bag  with  cord  handles  for  carrying 
several  volumes. 

ORDER  NOW 

.Library  Supplies  for  the  Winter,  and  in¬ 
clude  BOOK  CARDS,  manila  or  white, 
blank  top  or  ruled  top,  book  pockets, 
plain  or  printed  as  directed. 

“8 

Democrat  Printing  Company 

Winifred  F.  Ticer,  Librarian, 
Madison,  Wis. 


NEW  BOOKS 


THE  HIGH  WAY  edit™.. 

by  Caroline  Atwater  Mason 

A  Challenging  Story  of  the  present  Crisis  in  the 
Church.  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D.,  says:  “The 

message  of  the  book  is  simply  tremendous. 

Sixth  Edition.  $2.00 

JANE  IN  THE  ORIENT  ISS 

by  Lois  Hawks  Swinehart 

“Entertainingly  written,  Everything  in  Japan  and 
Korea  intrigues  Jane,  vividly  temperamental.” — Boston 
Transcript.  $1.25 

THE  TESTING  OF 
JIM  MacLEAN 

by  Dillon  Wallace 

A  Tale  of  the  Wilds  of  Labrador.  Together  with  the 
new  faces,  Mr.  Wallace’s  readers  will  meet  some  old 
ones  in  his  latest  story — Doctor  Joe,  Davy  and  Andy 
Angus  and  Indian  Jake.  Illustrated.  $1.75 

THE  QUEST  OF  THE 
HIDDEN  IVORY 
by  Josephine  Hope  Westervelt 

A  Story  of  Adventure  in  Africa,  driving  their  FY>rd 
car  into  regions  hitherto  unreached  by  an  automobile. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


STORIES  OF  PEOPLE 
WORTH  WHILE 

by  Kitty  Parsons 

A  companion  to  Miss  Parsons’  “Do  You  Know  Them?” 
The  careers  of  statesmen,  poets,  reformers,  scientists, 
novelists,  explorers,  artists,  etc.,  are  dealt  with  by 
Miss  Parsons  in  the  same  bright,  attractive  way.  $1.25 

THROUGH  STORY-LAND 
WITH  THE  CHILDREN 
Junior  Chautauqua  Series 

With  Introduction  by  Georgene  Faulkner,  “The  Story 
Lady.”  The  second  issue  in  the  popular  Chautauqua 
series  will  receive  a  wide  welcome.  $1.25 

THE  TWO  OF  US  IN  AFRICA 

by  Dicie  M.  Rittenhouse 

Adventures  in  Africa  of  Two  Little  Girls  of  Different 
Colors.  $1.50 


Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company 

New  York,  158  Fifth  Ave. 
Chicago, 

17  W.  Wabash  Ave. 
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on  the  curious  and  rare  items  that  have  to  be 
kept  in  mind  in  cataloging  a  special  collection 
such  as  the  White  Folk-lore  and  Oriental  Col¬ 
lection  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library.  Mr, 
Thayer  exhibited  a  number  of  books  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  points. 

Miss  Hiss  reported  briefly  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Advisory  Council  of  Regional  Groups  at 
the  Saratoga  Conference  and  announced  the 


appointment  by  Mr.  Goulding,  Chairman  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  Catalog  Section,  of  a  committee  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Advisory  Council  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  Catalogers  group  organization. 

The  meeting  was  closed  by  a  lively  question- 
box  discussion  by  Miss  Wallace. 

Sophie  K.  Hiss,  Chairman, 
Western  Reserve  Catalogers ’  Group. 


AMONG  LIBRARIANS 


Ahern,  Mary  Eileen,  editor  of  Public 
Libraries,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  editorial  council  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Brewer,  Margaret,  1918  Simmons,  is  now 
librarian  of  the  Oswego  (N.  Y.),  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

Carpenter,  Helen  S.,  1910-11  New  York 
State,  has  resigned  as  manager  of  the  office  of 
the  National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison 
Labor,  New  York  State,  to  become  librarian  of 
the  Julia  Richman  High  School  of  New  York. 

Clement,  Edith  M.,  1913  New  York  State, 
who  resigned  as  reference  librarian  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University  last  June,  is  now  doing 
organizing  work.  Until  December  1st  she  will 
be  at  Utica  Public  Library. 

Cochran,  Ruth  S.,  1918  Wisconsin,  county 
assistant,  Racine  Public  Library,  resigned  in 
July  to  become  county  librarian,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Evanston,  Wyoming. 

Dick,  Grace  I.  1915-16  New  York  State,  re¬ 
signed  her  position  as  cataloger  at  Mills  Col¬ 
lege  Library,  and  has  recently  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Sweetwater  Union  High  School, 
National  City,  Cal. 

Dunn,  R.  Loring,  1915-16  New  York  State, 
resigned  as  librarian  of  the  Graduates  Fine  Arts 
Reading  Room,  University  of  Michigan  Library, 
to  accept  the  curatorship  of  the  Albany  Insti¬ 
tute  and  Art  Society,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

DufVAL,  Richard  J.,  acting  librarian  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  appointed 
librarian  with  the  rank  of  assistant  professor. 

Hansen,  Agnes  C.,  1914  Pratt,  head  of  the 
foreign  division  of  the  Seattle  Public  Library, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  American 
Library  in  Paris.  Rebecca  W.  Wright,  1908 
New  York  State,  formerly  of  the  Seattle  staff, 
will  accompany  Miss  Hansen  to  Paris. 

Herridge,  Marcia,  1923  Simmons,  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Bellevue  (0.),  Public  Library. 

Jewett,  Alice  L.,  1914  New  York  State,  of 
the  Information  Desk  of  the  New  York  Public 


Library,  appointed  General  assistant  to  the  A. 
L.  A.  Board  of  Education  for  Librarianship. 

McKay,  Elsie,  1911  Simmons,  appointed 
librarian  of  the  Oak  Park  (Ill.),  Public 
Library. 

Nunn,  Dorothy  C.,  1911  Simmons,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia, 
where  she  has  been  the  librarian,  to  the  station 
at  Quantico,  Va. 

Petersen,  Agnes,  1922  Washington,  of  the 
University  of  Idaho  Library  staff,  appointed 
high  school  librarian  at  Boise,  Idaho. 

Robbins,  Mary  E.,  1892  New  York  State,  has 
accepted  the  instructorship  in  cataloging  and 
subject  headings  at  the  Carnegie  Library 
School,  Pittsburgh,  for  the  present  school  year. 

Timmerman,  Hazel  B.,  1918  Simmons,  for¬ 
merly  children’s  librarian  of  the  Kansas 
Public  Library,  appointed  assistant  to  the  Board 
of  Education  for  Librarianship. 

Trilling,  Mrs.  Marion  Rust,  1920  Simmons, 
who  has  been  in  charge  for  the  summer  of  the 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden  Library,  appointed 
assistant  at  the  library  of  the  Rockefeller  In¬ 
stitute  for  Medical  Research,  New  York. 

Warren,  Hazel  B.,  New  York  State  1918-19, 
resigned  as  reference  librarian  at  the  Public 
Library  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  to  join  the  staff  of 
organizers  of  the  Indiana  Public  Library  Com¬ 
mission. 

Weage,  Avery,  1922  Washington,  appointed 
librarian  at  Albany  College,  Albany,  Ore. 

Appointments  to  the  staff  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Library  recently  made:  Edith  H. 
John,  New  York  Library  School,  1924,  con- 
•sulting  librarian  with  the  Library  Extension 
Division;  Jane  H.  Brown,  Atlanta,  1912, 
librarian  of  the  Traveling  Libraries,  Library 
Extension  Division;  Jane  H.  Patterson,  Drexel 
1924,  assistant  cataloger,  General  Library;  Jes¬ 
sica  C.  Ferguson,  genealogical  research  libra¬ 
rian,  Archives  and  History  Section  of  the  State 
Library. 
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HISTORY  of  TRAVEL  in  AMERICA 

By  SEYMOUR  DUNBAR 

Published  at  $12.00  Net  Our  Special  Price,  $5.75 

The  ioui  splendid  octavo  volumes  bound  in  doth,  in  this,  the  only  work  of  its  kind  ever  published, 
portray  the  development  of  travel  and  transportation  from  the  crude  methods  of  the  dug-out,  pole-boat, 
dog-sled,  pack-train,  Wilderness  road,  Conestoga  wagon,  flat-boat,  stage  coach,  canal,  early  steamboat, 
tossil  railroad  and  prairie  schooner  to  the  highly  organized  system  of  the  present;  with  a  narrative  of 
human  experiences  and  changing  social  conditions  that  accompanied  this  development.  Graphically  illus¬ 
trated  with  2  MAPS,  12  COLOR  PLATES  and  400  PICTURES.  These  with  the  1,600  pages  of  text, 
combine  to  make  the  most  interesting  history  of  the  United  States  in  narrative  form  ever  published. 

An  unusual  array  of  illustrations  adorn  this  remarkable  work.  These  represent  reproductions  of 
old  prints,  rare  books,  odd  maps,  and  the  like,  numerous  of  the  originals  of  which  are  jealously  guarded 
and  treasured  by  historical  societies  and  other  patriotic  institutions.  Detached  from  the  text,  these  in 
themselves  would  form  a  pictorial  history  of  the  development  of  our  country.  These  interesting,  instruc¬ 
tive,  and  fascinating  pictures  number  412  and  of  these  12  are  in  color. 

“A  work  without  a  peer,  without  it  your  library  is  incomplete,  your  History  section 
is  missing  a  very  valuable  addition.  If  upon  examining  the  set  you  feel  that  in  our 
enthusiasm  we  ‘overdrew  the  picture’  return  the  set  at  our  expense.” — H.  L.  B. 

/  he  following  is  quoted  from  the  New  York  Times  the  year  that  this  great  work  was  published. 

“Valuable  as  is  this  work  for  its  effect  as  a  whole,  as  a  consecutive  narrative,  it  is 
valuable  also  to  an  extent  almost  equally  great  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  customs 
and  feelings  of  our  forebears.”— -Joyce  Kilmer,  N.  Y.  Times. 

THE  UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

118-120  East  25th  Street  New  York  City 


SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON, 
KENT  &  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

4,  Stationers’  Hall  Court,  London,  E.  C. 
THE  LARGEST  WHOLESALE 
BOOKSELLING  HOUSE 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

announce  that  their  representative 

MR.  OTTO  ROTHFIELD 

will  be  leaving  for  the  U.  S.  A.  on  Oct. 
25th  and  will  be  pleased  to  call  upon  any 
members  of  the  American  Book  Trade. 

APPOINTMENTS  may  be  made  now, 
care  of 

THE  AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO., 

65  Broadway,  New  York. 


BEAUTIFUL  GIFT  BOOK 

PICTURED  LIVES  OF 
GREAT  MUSICIANS 

BY  AIETHEA  AND  EEBEEAH  CRAWFORD 
$2.50  Postpaid 

Short  biographical  sketches  of  Bach, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Schubert; 
with  Wagner’s  Parsifal. 

Although  this  hook  was  written  primarily 
for  the  young,  it  makes  an  irresistible  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  music-lovers,  old  and  young. 
Each  biographical  sketch  is  accompanied 
by  numerous  pictures,  many  of  them  from 
famous  paintings,  depicting  scenes  and 
events  of  interest  in  the  life  of  the  subject, 
together  with  an  excerpt  from  one  of  his 
works. 

The  book  contains  about  130  of  such  illus¬ 
trations,  making  it  literally  what  the  title 
describes  it  to  be.  The  brief  life  stories 
are  simply  and  graphically  told,  and  no 
one  can  read  these  “pictured  lives”  without 
feeling  more  closely  in  touch  with  those 
Immortals  and  their  life  environment. 

C.  C.  BIRCHARD  &  CO. 

221  Columbus  Avenue  Boston,  Mass. 
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Winners  of  scholarships  awarded  at  the 
Lake  Placid  meeting  of  the  New  York  Library 
Association,  for  the  best  library  administra¬ 
tion,  were:  In  Class  A  (pop.  100-500) :  Mrs. 
Eva  Martin,  Thousand  Island  Park,  and  Mrs. 
Eva  Glenn,  King  Ferry.  Class  B  (pop.  500- 
1000) :  Mrs.  Maude  Haven,  Hermon,  and  Mrs. 
Mamie  Beal,  Lima.  Class  C  (pop.  1000-2000) : 
Mrs.  Florence  McDonald,  Sherrill,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Jackson,  Cazenovia.  Class  D  (pop.  2000- 
5000) :  Edith  Enquist,  Hoosick  Falls,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Stelbach,  Hamburg.  Class  E  (pop. 
5000-10,000) :  L.  Marion  Moshier,  Ilion,  and 
Catherine  Clark,  Massena.  Honorable  men¬ 
tion:  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Coats,  Richburg;  Mrs.  C. 
B.  Legg,  Haines  Falls;  Alice  M.  Curtis,  Marion; 
Mrs.  Mary  Summers,  Greene;  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Yville,  Pleasantville;  and  Alice  C.  Engdahl, 
Salamanca. 

News  of  library  conditions  in  Italy  and  of 
two  of  the  most  venerable  of  Italian  libra¬ 
rians,  now  in  active  retirement,  is  received  in 
a  personal  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Library 
Journal  from  W.  W.  Bishop,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  written  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  last  summer. 

Of  Guido  Biagi  Mr.  Bishop  writes: 

Biagi  I  saw  in  his  home  in  Florence.  He 
has  retired  from  the  direction  of  the  Mediceo- 
Laurenziana,  but  completed  before  his  retire¬ 
ment  his  exhibit  of  the  history  of  the  book  which 
is  perhaps  the  finest  thing  of  its  sort  in  existence. 
The  exhibit  fills  ten  rooms,  and  is  almost  entirely 
derived  from  the  treasures  of  the  Mediceo-Lau- 
renziana  Library.  I  have  seen  more  varied  ex¬ 
hibits,  particularly  those  in  the  British  Museum 
and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  but 
never  such  beautiful  specimens  of  both  manu¬ 
scripts  and  printed  books  as  those  Biagi  has  ar¬ 
ranged  and  displayed.  Naturally  the  exhibit  is 
chiefly  Italian,  but  it  is  so  beautiful,  and  every¬ 
thing  shown  is  such  a  perfect  specimen  of  its 
kind  that  one  forgets  while  looking  at  it  that 
there  were  any  other  styles  of  decoration  or 
printing.  The  array  of  illuminated  manuscripts 
is  almost  bewilderingly  rich,  while  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  early  printing  are  both  perfect  and 
wonderfully  well  chosen.  I  doubt  whether  any 
other  library  could  equal  this  exhibit.  The  John 
Rylands  could  show  a  far  greater  variety,  and 
the  other  distinguished  libraries  could  show 
more  wonderful  individual  specimens  .  .  .  but 
for  uniformity  of  excellence  of  a  single  great 
school,  the  Florentine  exhibit  seems  to  me  un¬ 
surpassed. 

Biagi  has  a  telephone  on  his  desk,  and  works 
away  at  his  literary  production  despite  his  in¬ 
firmity.  He  is  bringing  out  a  wonderful  edi¬ 
tion  of  Dante  illustrated  by  the  early  commenta¬ 


tors — illustrated  in  a  double  sense,  for  he  has 
reproduced  hundreds  of  pictures  from  early 
manuscripts  in  addition  to  selected  passages 
from  the  early  commentators.  Such  industry 
and  splendid  perseverance  in  a  man  barely  able 
to  move  is  heroic.  He  is  editing  his  Revista 
also. 

I  saw  Cardinal  Ehrle  in  the  College  of  the 
South  Americans  in  Rome.  .  .  .  He  is  erect 
and  keen  and  regrets  his  enforced  absorption  in 
ecclesiastical  business  to  the  detriment  of  those 
scholarly  studies  to  which  he  had  expected  to 
devote  his  retirement  from  the  direction  of  the 
Vatican  Library.  By  the  way,  his  successor, 
Monsignore  Giovanni  Mercati,  is  editing  a  most 
imposing  work  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Ehrle 
in  memory  of  his  long  and  distinguished  services 
to  learning.  .  .  .  The  list  of  contributors  is 
most  distinguished  and  the  work  will  run  to 
two  volumes,  perhaps  to  three.  .  .  . 

I  found  the  Italian  libraries  carrying  a  very 
heavy  burden  of  work  on  pitifully  small  bud¬ 
gets.  There  have  been  many  changes  in  person¬ 
nel  recently  caused  by  the  retirement  at  about 
the  same  time  of  a  goodly  number  of  veterans. 
The  libraries  are  financially  poor,  and  they 
show  it  in  many  ways.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  an  enormously  increased  output  of  books  all 
over  the  country — a  veritable  ferment  in  pub¬ 
lishing,  much  of  it  very  local  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  paid  for  by  the  author.  Italy  is  pass¬ 
ing  thru  a  crisis  of  enormous  moment  and  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  country  is  very  greatly 
stirred.  There  seems  no  serious  lack  of  work, 
but  living  is  very  dear,  and  taxes  (while  low 
compared  to  England)  press  very  heavily  on 
business. 


LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 


Normal  school  and  college  graduate  with  one  year’s 
library  school  training  and  experience  as  high  school 
teacher  and  librarian,  also  experience  in  public  library 
positions  of  responsibility,  would  like  position  as 
librarian  of  public,  normal  or  high  school  library. 

Wanted,  Central  loan  desk  head,  30-40,  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  directing  work  of  five  or  six  assistants  to 
secure  greatest  results,  least  waste,  best  spirit  among 
staff  and  best  service  to  borrowers.  Ability  and  per¬ 
sonality  rated  above  training.  Youngstown  Public 
Library. 

Head  Librarian  desired  at  A.  K.  Smiley  Public 
Library,  Redlands,  California.  College  and  library 
school  training.  State  experience,  age  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Library  in  a  small  city  of  Southern  California 
of  the  highest  type. 

Head  Cataloger  wanted  at  the  Creighton  University 
Library,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Francis  E.  Fitzgerald, 
Libraran. 

Wanted:  A  trained  cataloger  in  the  Minneapolis 
Public  Library.  Please  write  for  further  information, 
giving  references. 
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Loose-Leaf  Service 

Applied  to  the 

NATIONAL  CYCLOPEDIA  OF 
AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY 

Solves  the  recurring  problem!  of  keep¬ 
ing  biographies  of  living  people  up  to 
date  in  a  permanent  book  of  reference. 

“Current  Volume  A,”  just  published, 
is  restricted  to  living  biographies — 800  of 
the  most  notable  Americans  of  the  day. 
By  means  of  a  specially  designed  loose- 
leaf  or  detachable  cover  the  biographies 
will  be  revised  and  amplified  periodically, 
thus  keeping  them  up  to  date. 

Bound  in  Library  Buckram  to  match  the 
remainder  of  the  set. 

Send  for  list  of  contents  and  full 
particulars 

JAMES  T.  WHITE  &  CO.,  Publishers 

70  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York 

A  Course  of  Study  in  Music 
Understanding 

Second  year — Now  ready 

FROM 

Song  to  Symphony 

By  Daniel  Gregory  Mason 

Price,  $1.50  net 

Adopted  by  The  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs 

Authoritative  Concise  Readable 

This  new  manual  of  music  appreciation 
leads  the  student  step  by  step  from  folk¬ 
song  to  the  modern  symphony.  It  presup¬ 
poses  an  understanding  of  the  subjects  so 
luminously  treated  in  Prof.  Gehrkens’ 
Fundamentals. 

OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY 

178-179  Tremont  St.,  Boston  10 

Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co.,  8-10-1.2  East  34th  St., 
New  York 

Order  of  your  local  dealer 

• 

A  complete  and  authoritative  exposition  of 

LABOR— PHILOSOPHY-HISTORY-ART 

as  viewed  hv  leaders  of  labor  and  scientists 

AMALGAMATED  ILLUSTRATED 

ALMANAC 

Your  library  will  be  richer  with  than 
without  the  book 

160  Pages — 9  x  1.2 — printed  on  enameled  paper 
Plus  beautiful  binding 

176  Select  art  reproductions 

225,000  words  in  40  articles 

Among  the  contributors  are 

Robert  M.  Buck  Prof.  Charles  A.  Beard 

Albert  F.  Coyle  John  Huber 

Robert  W.  Dunn  Prof.  Horace  M.  Kallen 

W.  Z.  Foster  Prof.  Wm.  M.  Leiserson 

Joseph  Freeman  Prof.  A.  J.  Muste 

Clinton  S.  Golden  Prof.  Scott  Nearing: 

Sidney  Hillman  Prof.  J.  H.  Robinson 

John  F.  McNamee  Prof.  David  J.  Saposs 

Joseph  Schlossberg:  Edwin  Seaver 

Upton  Sinclair  Prof.  Eeo  Wolman 

Price  $2.00,  prepaid — Libraries  and  Teachers 
20%  discount 

AMALGAMATED  PUBLISHING  DEPT. 
31  Union  Sauare.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

The  American  Nation  Series 
$56.00  —  our  price  $18.50 

Edited  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  LL.  D. 

This  is  the  Subscription  Edition,  absolutely 
complete  in  28  volumes,  including  the  index. 

We  are  offering  this  well-known  work  for 
$18.50,  only  a  fraction  of  the  former  subscrip¬ 
tion  price.  All  sets  are  brand  new,  packed  in 
wooden  boxes. 

Our  supply  of  this  is  limited,  so  order  now. 
When  these  sets  are  sold  the  cheapest  edition 
available  will  be  the  regular  edition  at  $2.25 
per  volume.  Over  600  sets  have  been  sold  by 

us  to  date. 

Every  Public  Library  in  the  United 
States  should  have  at  least  one  complete 
set  of  this  notable  work  on  their  shelves, 
and  at  this  low  price  you  can  afford  sev¬ 
eral.  We  have  had  as  many  as  five  sep¬ 
arate  re-orders  from  one  educational 
institution. 

Many  other  fine  library  bargains  are 

offered  by  us  in  our  Annual  Fall  Bargain  Cata¬ 
log  for  Librarians,  No.  172-A.  Write  for  a 
copy  if  you  haven’t  one. 

THE  UNION  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

118-120  East  25th  St.  New  York  City 

- — - — 

CURRENT  LITERATURE  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Special  Libraries  is  now  under  the  editorship 
of  State  Librarian  Herbert  0.  Brigham,  whose 
address  is  State  House,  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  Handbook  of  the  Library  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  1924  edition,  is  now 
ready  and  will  be  sent  to  libraries  requesting 
it  from  Asa  Don  Dickinson,  librarian. 

The  second  edition  of  William  Warner 
Bishop’s  “Practical  Handbook  of  Modern 
Library  Cataloging,”  just  issued  by  the  Williams 
and  Wilkins  Company  of  Baltimore,  brings  that 
work  down  to  date  by  noting  recent  discussions 
in  the  library  press  and  the  appearance  of  re¬ 
cent  codes  of  cataloging  rules  and  certain  im¬ 
portant  catalogs  in  book  form.  The  book  is 
written  from  thei  standpoint  of  library  adminis¬ 
tration,  covering  those  questions  of  direction 
and  administration  usually  ignored  in  catalog¬ 
ing  codes  or  manuals. 

Whitaker’s  Cumulative  Book  List  presented  in 
response  to  the  need  of  booksellers  and  book- 
lovers  is  to  appear  quarterly,  cumulating  each 
six,  nine  and  twelve  months.  The  first  part 
just  issued  covers  the  publications  of  January- 
September,  1924,  and  the  second  part,  to  be 
published  in  January,  1925,  will  be  the  first 
annual  cumulation  (cloth,  10s.  net).  Publica¬ 
tions  will  be  “arranged  under  classification  of 
subjects  and  then  alphabetically  under  the  au¬ 
thors’  names,”  and  an  index  to  authors  and 
titles  will  refer  back  to  the  classified  sections. 
(J.  Whitaker  and  Sons,  12  Warwick  Lane,  Lon¬ 
don,  E.  C.  4.) 

Printed  catalogue  cards,  first  issued  by 
Queen’s  University  Library,  Kingston,  Canada, 
last  year,  are  now  available  to  other  libraries 
and  to  collectors.  It  is  hoped  that  libraries 
which  have  substantial  collections  in  the  fields 
covered  by  these  cards  will  find  them  of  ma¬ 
terial  value.  The  scope  of  Q.  U.  L.  cards  is 
limited  to  the  following  classes:  Books  and 
pamphlets  printed  in  Canada  or  Newfound¬ 
land  prior  to  1866;  those  currently  published 
in  Kingston;  books,  pamphlets  and  manu¬ 
scripts  relating  to  the  history  of  Canada;  rare 
books  and  pamphlets  by  Canadian  authors 
wherever  published;  publications  of  Queen’s 
University. 

In  general  cards  issued  will  not  duplicate 
those  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Library 
Bureau  stock  is  used  and  the  forms  of  entry  and 
printing  conforms  closely  to  the  L.  C.  cards. 
Subject  headings  as  used  in  Q.  U.  L.  are  indi¬ 
cated  and  the  L.  C.  classification  given  as  far 


as  possible.  At  present  all  cards  printed  are 
being  sent  to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  in¬ 
sertion  in  that  library’s  union  catalogue,  also 
to  the  Harvard  College  Library  and  the  McGill 
University  Library. 

The  importance  of  these  cards  to  specialists 
will  be  evident  when  it  is  known  that  this 
library  has  now  one  of  the  largest  collections 
of  Canadian  literature  and  history  in  existence. 

Last  January  the  Research  Information  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  National  Research  Council  issued 
the  first  of  a  series  of  bibliographies  of  pub¬ 
lished  bibliographies  in  the  various  sciences, 
prepared  under  its  auspices  by  specialists. 
This  was  the  “Catalogue  of  Published  Bibliog¬ 
raphies  in  Geology,  1896-1920”  compiled  by 
Professor  E.  B.  Mathews  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  (Bulletin  of  the  National  Research 
Council  No.  36,  price  $2.50)  continuing  de 
Margerie’s  catalog  of  geological  bibliographies, 
which  gave  the  record  up  to  1895.  The  second 
of  the  series  has  just  been  published,  “Classi¬ 
fied  List  of  Published  Bibliographies  in  Physics, 
1910-1922”  by  Dr.  Karl  K.  Darrow,  of  the  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  of  the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.,  and  Western  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  (Bulletin  of  the  National  Re¬ 
search  Council  No.  47,  Price  $2.). 

These  bulletins  include  not  only  formal 
bibliographies  of  the  special  topics  within  their 
respective  fields,  but  also  references  to  articles 
in  scientific  periodicals  containing  important 
summaries  of  the  literature  with  bibliographical 
footnotes  or  appended  lists  of  references. 

The  geological  list  is  arranged  alphabetically 
under  subject  headings;  the  physics  list,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  systematic  classification  of  the 
subject,  the  schedules  being  prefixed  to  the 
bibliography.  This  scheme  in  itself  is  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  classification  literature 
and  should  be  of  assistance  to  librarians  of 
scientific  collections  in  properly  placing  the 
newer  literature  dealing  with  special  topics 
arising  in  the  recent  rapid  development  of 
physical  science. 

The  third  bibliography  of  bibliographies  in 
the  series,  dealing  with  chemistry  and  chemical 
technology,  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Clarence 
J.  West,  associate  editor  of  the  International 
Critical  Tables,  National  Research  Council.  It 
has  just  been  completed  and  approved  for 
publication,  and  will  probably  appear  earlv  in 
1925. 
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The 

Appreciation  of  Art 

By  EUGEN  NEUHAUS 

In  its  lavish  use  of  present-day  art  as 
illustrative  material  as  well  as  in  main¬ 
taining  a  nice  balance  between  theory 
and  its  application  this  book  is  note¬ 
worthy.  It  teaches  the  basic  laws  that 
should  precede  or  accompany  any  in¬ 
telligent  study  of  the  history  of  art, 
and  covers  not  one  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  art  as  a  whole ;  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  interior  decora¬ 
tion,  photography,  etc. 

Catalogue  price  $3.00 

The  usual  discount  to  libraries 
Send  to  Dept.  R. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LONDON 
ATLANTA  DALLAS  COLUMBUS  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LIBRARY 

BOOKBINDING 

Nearly  half  of  a  century  in 
experiencing  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  Libraries. 

We  qualify  in  the  Knowledge. 

“CRAFTSTYLE” 

THE  APEX  OF  BINDING  EFFICIENCY. 

Sample  binding  in  Holliston  Library 
Buckram  or  Half  Vici  leather  on 
request. 


RUZICKA 

606  N.  EUTAW  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


The  American  Pilgrim’s  Way 
In  England 

To  Homes  and  Memorials  of  the  Founders 
of  Virginia,  The  New  England  States  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  Universities  of  Harvard  and  Yale. 
The  First  President  of  the  United  States  and 
other  illustrious  Americans. 

By  Marcus  B.  Huish,  L.L.B.  Illustrated 
by  Elisabeth  M.  Chettle.  This  edition 
limited  to  five  hundred  copies,  containing 
135  illustrations,  most  of  them  colored,  312 
pages,  including  index. 

Published  in  London  by  the  Fine  Arts 
Society  at  $25.00,  our  price  $8.25. 

The  above  title  is  an  exceptionally  splendid 
and  imposing  volume  for  display  purposes, 
notwithstanding  its  historical  importance,  etc. 
Very  fine  cloth  binding.  You  may  obtain  this 
title  through  your  regular  library  jobber,  E.  R. 
Robinson,  410  River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  C.  W. 
Clark,  235  West  23rd  Street,  N.  Y.  C.,  Charles 
L.  Bowman  Co.,  A.  R.  Womrath,  Inc.,  Noah 
F.  Morrison,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  etc.  To  those 
interested  in  the  above  we  suggest  your  taking 
advantage  of  this  offer  at  once,  as_  our  supply 
is  limited  to  70  copies  and  after  this  stock  has 
been  subscribed  to,  we  believe  that  this  title 
will  immediately  attain  a  very  high  price. 

THE  PUBLISHERS  BOOK  CLEARANCE  C0. 

Wholesale  Distributers  of  Books 

37  West  43rd  Street  New  York  City 


ptnbtngg 

FOR  LIBRARIES 

—  made  to  wear.  All  hand 
work;  no  machine  sewing ;  in 
buckram  or  three-quarter  cloth 
at  remarkably  low  prices.  All 
work  done  in  our  apprentice 
school  under  the  direction  of 

Mr.  Alfred  De  Sauty 
The  finest  extra  work  both  in 
gold  tooling  and  inlay  work; 
carved  and  modeled  leather. 
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THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 


Twice-a-mqnth 


REENFORCED  REPRINTS 

QROSSET  AND  BURT  REPRINTS  ::  77  CENTS  PER  COPY 

More  DURABLE  than  publishers’  bindings;  ordinarily  last  more  than  3  times  as  long. 

More  ECONOMICAL  than  resewed  bindings;  cost  15  cents  less 
CONVENIENT ;  reenforced  books  open  flat. 

SERVICEABLE;  can  be  rebound. 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  LIBRARIES 
Librarians  are  urged  to  write  us  for  details 

LIBRARY  BOOK  HOUSE  ::  17  Besse  Place,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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OTTO  HARRASSOWITZ,  LEIPZIG,  GERMANY 

LIBRARY  AGENT 

German  and  Eastem-European  Literature  of  every  kind. 

Current  books  —  Continuations  —  Periodical  Subscriptions 
Out  of  print  books — Bibliographical  Information 


Write  for  details  about  my  method  of  doing  business,  based  on  50  years’  experience. 

References  :  The  Library  of  Congress,  The  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Libraries  of  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Johns  Hopkins,  Northwestern  University,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Illinois, 

California,  Chicago,  Pennsylvania,  etc. 


THE  NATIONAL  LIBRARY  BINDERY  COMPANY 

728  Myrick  Bldg.  1965  East  66th  St.  127  W.  Peachtree  St. 

Springfield,  Mass.  Cleveland,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Librarians  interested  in 

The  WATERPROOF  LIBRARY  BUCKRAM 

Manufactured  by  the  Holliston  Mills 

Can  get  full  information  about  this  material  by  sending  an  ordinary  8"  book, 
Fiction  or  Juvenile,  for  binding  as  a  free  sample  of  our  work 


Rebinding  with  Art  Buckram  is 
ECONOMICAL 

because  it  wears  longer 

IVrite  TODAY  for  samples 

Interlaken  Book- Cloth 

The  standard  since  1681 

INTERLAKEN  MILLS,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.-NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  18  THOMAS  STREET 
AGENTS  IN  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


IF  BOOKS  COULD  BE  BETTER  BOUND  WE  WOULD  DO  IT! 


HOW  HUNTTING’S  LISTS  ARE  MADE 

Our  selected  lists  are  made  possible  by  the  cordial  cooperation  of  publishers  and  librarians.  The 
leading  publishers  send  us  advance  proofs  of  books  which  they  plan  to  •  publish  and  these  are  either 
read  by  our  editorial  department  or  are  distributed  by  them  among  approximately  fifty  librarians  in 
different  sections  of  the  country.  The  proofs  are  accompanied  by  a  questionnaire  and  are  conscien¬ 
tiously  reviewed.  From,  this  consensus  of  opinion  we  select  what  we  consider  the  best  books  for  gen¬ 
eral  library  use  and  issue  accumulated  lists  of  these  books  at  regular  intervals. 

Are  you  using  these  lists f 


THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO.,  Myrick  Building  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


ANY  BOOK  OF  ANY  PUBLISHER  IN  ANY  BINDING 
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OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS 

of  every  description  thoroughly  searched 
for  and  quickly  found 
OUR  SPECIALTY  IS 
SUPPLYING  LIBRARIES 

Imperfect  sets  completed.  Back 
numbers  of  magazines  supplied. 

NO  CHARGE  FOR  THIS  SERVICE 
Send  us  your  want  lists 
xtTK  for  immediate  attention 

I  *  I  Free  announcements  on  request. 

Vljr/  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

soo  FJfth  Avenue  Dept.  L  New  York 


OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS 
BACK  NUMBER  MAGAZINES 

We  specialize  in  out  of  print  material,  and  are 
serving  many  libraries.  Your  want  lists  shall 
receive  prompt  and  careful  attention.  The 
items  are  conscientiously  searched  for  and  re¬ 
ported  at  lowest  obtainable  prices. 

Our  efforts  in  locating  out  of  print  material  are 
attended  by  that  degree  of  success  which  is 
gained  through  intelligent  and  devoted  service. 

NATIONAL  BIBLIOPHILE  SERVICE 
1270  Broadway  New  York 


LIBRARIANS ! 

If  looking  for  positions  enroll  with  us 

and  your  application  will  receive  prompt  attention.  GOOD 
POSITIONS  in  all  branches  of  Library  work.  If  you 
need  ASSISTANTS  save  time  and  labor  by  writing  for  our 
free  aid. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIANS'  AGENCY 
Windsor,  Connecticut 


CHEMICAL  &  MEDICAL  PERIODICALS 

Back  numbers  and  sets  of  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Magazines  for  sale. 

We  buy  Scientific  Magazines.  Please  send  lists. 

B.  Login  &  Son,  29  E.  21st  St.,  New  York 


“wish  all  your  subscription  troubles  on  us  ” 

“FAXON  SERVICE” 

IN  MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

B®"  'l he  only  agency  supplying  back  numbers. 

THE  F.  W  .FAXON  CO.  BOSTON  1 


WANTED 

Copies  of  the  Library  Journal  for 
October  1, 1924 

Address  Circulation  Dept.,  THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 
62  W.  46th  St.,  New  York 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE¬ 
MENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC,  REQUIRED  BA 

THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  the  Library  Journal,  published  Twice-a-month, 

at  New  York,  N.  Y,  for  October  1,  1924. 

State  of  New  York, 

ss 

County  of  New  York, 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  J.  A.  Holden, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Library 
Journal,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management,  etc,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the 
date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse 
of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  manager  are: 


Publisher . R.  R.  Bowker  Co. 

62  West  45th  St,  New  York 

Editor . .  R.  R.  Bowker 

62  West  45th  St,  New  York 


Managing  Editor  ....  Eleanor  ff.  Duncan 

62  West  45th  St,  New  York 

Business  Manager . John  A.  Holden 

62  West  45th  St,  New  York 

2.  That  the  owners  are: 

R.  R.  Bowker  Co,  62  West  45th  St,  New  York. 

R.  R.  Bowker,  62  West  45th  St,  New  York. 

Marion  A.  Osborne,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

J.  A.  Holden,  62  West  45th  St,  New  York. 

F.  G.  Melcher,  62  West  45th  St,  New  York. 

A.  C.  Frasca,  62  West  45th  St,  New  York. 

A.  R.  Crone,  62  West  45th  St,  New  York. 

Eleanor  ff.  Duncan,  62  W.  45th  St,  New  York. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 

other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent, 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are: 

None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and 
security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company 
a9  trustees  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name 
of  the  persosn  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con¬ 
tain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and 
belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold 
stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a 
bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation, 
has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

J.  A.  Holden,  Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me 
this  18th  day  of  September,  1924. 

Armond  Frasca, 

Notary  Public,  New  York,  Co,  N.  Y,  No.  147, 

Reg.  No.  5037 

[Seal.]  (My  commission  expires  March  30,  1925.) 
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HIGGINS’ 

LIBRARY  HELPS 

Higgins’  Drawing  Board  and 
Library  Paste:  An  exceptionally 
strong  adhesive  for  mending  book¬ 
bindings  of  either  leather  or  cloth, 
and  for  fastening  labels  as  well. 

Higgins’  Eternal  Ink:  A  dense 

black,  fadeless  ink,  proof  to  ink 
eradicators.  Insures  permanent  card 
records,  book  records,  etc. 

Higgins’  White  Ink:  An  opaque, 
snow  white,  waterproof  ink,  which 
will  show  up  sharply  on  any  bind¬ 
ing,  cloth  or  leather. 

Higgins’  Products  are  used  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  librarians  the  world  over. 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Inks  and  Adhesives  for  44  Years 

271  Ninth  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CHICAGO  ::  LONDON 


SSlfi 


A  FEJV  OF  MY 

BARGAINS 


PYLE,  Tales  of  Two  Bunnies, 

(Dutton,  $1.50)  . $  .75 

COSTUME  GESCHICHTE.  500  color 
plates.  Index  in  English  .  12.50 

OUR  WONDER  WORLD.  10  volumes. 
(Shuman,  $44.00)  .  29.50 

CHILDREN’S  HOUR.  10  volumes. 

(Hough.  M.,  $25.00) .  15.00 


BRITANNICA  ENCY.  12th  Edition. 

32  vols.  in  16  vols.  Large  type.  Cam¬ 
bridge  issue . With  Book  Case...  96.00 

RINEHART  (Mary  Roberts)  Novels.  12 
vols.  ($15.00)  .  7- 50 

0.  HENRY.  12  vols .  7.50 

C.  V.  RITTER 

BOOKSELLER 

17  N.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Fall  Bargain  last,  containing  600  titles,  just  issued. 
Send  for  copy. 


Intelligent  Service  and  Fair  Dealing 

The  publishers,  supply  dealers,  manufacturers  and  book  binders 
who  advertise  in  the  Library  Journal  are  accustomed  to  dealing 
with  libraries  and  are  therefore  familiar  with  library  requirements. 
(We  have  purposely  discouraged  the  placing  of  announcements  that 
have  nd  relation  to  the  professional  work  of  the  librarian.) 

We  are  sure  that  librarians  will  secure  intelligent  service  and 
fair  dealing  from  these  firms.  It  is  our  endeavor  to  make  of  the 
advertising  section  of  the  Library  Journal  a  well-rounded  and  re¬ 
liable  directory  to  which  the  library  buyer  may  turn  with  complete 
confidence.  It  will  be  highly  appreciated  if  in  responding  to  adver¬ 
tising  announcements  you  will  kindly  mention  the  Library  Journal. 

The  Publishers. 


Twice-a-month 
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Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia 

j” The  articles  in  Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia  are  like  the  books  on  your 1 
I  library  shelves  .  .  .  and  they  are  indexed  for  exactly  the  same  reason. J 


TIKE  the  card  index  of  a  library,  the  Fact- Index  of 
'  Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia  is  a  marvel  of 
efficiency.  It  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  find  any  division 
of  a  subject  immediately  without  reading  three  or  four  articles. 
It  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  find  all  the  material  on  an 
important  subject  at  one  glance  instead  of  following  cross 
references  through  four  or  five  volumes. 

In  the  Fact-Index,  every  division  of  a  subject  is  indexed  to  the 
exact  page — that  is  what  makes  it  so  complete;  every  subject  is  indexed 
under  all  the  headings  under  which  it  is  likely  to  be  sought — that  is  why 
children  learn  so  readily  to  use  it !  In  addition  .  .  .  Compton’s  Pictured 
Encyclopedia  is  alphabetically  arranged  and  important  cross  references 
are  given. 

Its  remarkably  simple  and  comprehensive  Fact-Index  is  one  of  many 
features  that  are  convincing  librarians  everywhere  that  when  they  buy 
Compton’s  Pictured  Encyclopedia  they  get  all  that  any  children’s  ref¬ 
erence  work  has  ever  been  in  completeness,  accuracy,  speed  .  .  .  and  a 
great  deal  more  in  interest,  beauty  and  pictures. 


5th  edition;  io  volumes;  4000  pages;  8000  halftone  illustrations.  Library 
price :  $55.00.  Sample  pages  gladly  sent  upon  request.  Address  F.  E.  Compton 
Company,  58  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


